


Christ the King 

Sunday, October 29, will mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the institution by Pope Pius XI of the Feast 
of Christ the King. When Pius XI ascended the papal 
throne in 1922, he found the world prostrate in the 
wake of the first World War. In his very first encycli- 
cal that year he pointed to the causes of the world’s 
woes—excessive nationalism, political strife within the 
nations, class-warfare, the apostasy of the state, the 
family and the school from God. That encyclical was 
called, in English, “The Peace of Christ in the Reign 
of Christ.” The Holy Father dedicated his pontificate 
to the purpose of bringing back peace to the nations 
and to national societies by restoring the reign of 
Christ in men’s hearts and lives. Three years later, in 
1925, he introduced into the liturgy of the Church the 
beautiful Feast of Christ the King, signalizing its insti- 
tution by an encyclical on “The Kingship of Christ.” 
Today, a quarter of a century later, the full signifi- 
cance of Pope Pius XI’s crusade has come home to us. 
When he died in 1938 the London Times, in a remark- 
able obituary notice, declared that Pope Pius XI was 
the first statesman in Europe to see the true dimen- 
sions of the menace of Bolshevism. Within the past 
twelve years, and chiefly within the past five years. 
the peoples and governments of Western Europe, as 
well as the peoples and governments of the New 
World, have slowly come to realize that every value 
we prize is threatened by the truly satanic conspiracy, 
centered in the Kremlin, but spreading its poison 
everywhere. What the free world has not yet learned 
is that there is only one alternative to atheistic mate- 
rialism, and that is unfaltering devotion to the Son 
of God. God grant that in this hour of peril Christ the 
King may inspire in all of us, and in those who do not 
yet know Him, courage and determination equal to 
the challenge of His adversaries. 


The President on the Far East 

Fresh from his historic meeting with General Mac- 
Arthur on Wake Island, President Truman gave a new 
expression to the purposes of United States foreign 
policy, especially as applied to the Far East, in his 
speech at San Francisco on Gctober 17. Wake Island 
and his meeting with General MacArthur said the 
President, were to be the “symbol of our unity of pur- 
pose for world peace.” While declaring our peaceful 
intentions, the President also served notice on Soviet 
Russia. Citing the Korean war as proof that the spirit 
of aggression was still abroad in the world, he chal- 
lenged Soviet Russia to prove that she really wants 
peace. Until the Soviet Union lives up to the principles 
of the UN charter, calls upon North Korea to lay down 
her arms at once, lifts the Iron Curtain and joins in 
the efforts of the UN to establish a workable system of 
collective security, the United States will be forced 
to arm to the hilt. As for the Far East, the President 
recognized that the problem there is “more than a 
military problem.” It is a socio-economic problem as 
well. As though in reply to Asiatic critics of our mo- 
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tives, he emphasized the right of all peoples to develop 
according to their own particular genius. What the 
United States really wants is a partnership with them 
in the common task of working out solutions to those 
problems. The Asiatic can now mull over the first 
official, comprehensive statement of the American atti- 
tude toward Far Eastern communism. 


UN restricts Syngman Rhee 

The UN has offered further proof that it is deter- 
mined to establish a “unified, independent and demo- 
cratic government” in Korea. In a delicate but 
necessary decision on October 12 the Interim Com- 
mittee of the Korean Commission voted to bar the 
Syngman Rhee regime from North Korea. In spite of 
the fact that Rhee apparently won the presidency 
of the Republic of South Korea in a free election, it 
does not follow that his authority should be extended 
to the new unified Korea. Mr. Rhee disagrees. Korea’s 
constitution provides that the President be chosen by 
two-thirds of the National Assembly. On July 19, 1948 
Mr. Rhee was elected for a four-year term, 180-16. 
He bases his right to rule all Korea on this vote. The 
Assembly left some 100 seats vacant, to be filled from 
the North after union. The UN committee action voids 
this automatic extension of Rhee’s rule and leaves the 
question open. 


United Nations Day—October 24 

The National Citizens’ Committee for United Na- 
tions Day deserves congratulations. By a professional 
propaganda job, utilizing all the media of mass com- 
munication, and showing a canny concern for every 
part of the population, the Committee has finally made 
America UN-conscious. The Committee, composed of 
seventy-eight national organizations, among them all 
the major Catholic groups, was founded in August, 
1948 to “develop a continuing and active interest in 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies.” It 
encountered rough going in 48 and 49. The UN was 
faltering and fumbling in those years. The United 
States was giving it verbal support while seeking 
security elsewhere. This year, however, things were 
different. The UN had aroused interest and even pride 
by its action on Korea, even though its proponents are 
inclined to overemphasize the fact that fifty-three na- 
tions supported that action. Precious few helped tan- 
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gibly and in time. Two other factors helped to increase 
public interest. The televising of the August meetings 
of the Security Council, bringing the ineffable Malik 
into millions of American homes, helped people to 
understand why the UN has not made more progress. 
(Irate housewives in New York kept UN telephones 
sizzling with suggestions on how to manage Mr. 
Malik.) The religious groups have been the second 
factor contributing to greater interest in the UN. Its 
acquiescence to their insistent demands that the As- 
sembly open with prayer has encouraged them. The 
National Citizens’ Committee made the happy deci- 
sion of making the bell design its campaign trade 
mark, and included in all its advertisements the stir- 
ring appeal: 

When the Bells Ring Out on United Nations Day, 

October 24 .. . Say a prayer in your church, in 

— home, in your heart for the UN .. . our best 

ope for peace with freedom. 


Now we are getting down to business. 


Genocide Convention—triumph and trouble 

No Communist machinations can now, as we feared 
they would (Am. 10/14, p. 36), scuttle the UN Geno- 
cide Convention. Five nations deposited their ratifica- 
tions October 16, bringing the number to three more 
than the necessary twenty. The convention is sched- 
uled to go into force ninety days from that date. De- 
spite the fact that the United States had led the fight 
for the convention in the Third General Assembly two 
years ago, the Senate never got around to ratifying 
the treaty we signed with forty-three other nations. 
Recent developments at Lake Success presage more 
delay. Bulgaria deposited its ratification with the sub- 
stantive reservation that the convention apply also to 
non-self-governing territories. At once a movement be- 
gan in the Legal Committee which has all the ear- 
marks of a Communist stratagem. It is now suggested 
that the UN freeze the status of all treaties carrying 
reservations until the International Court decides what 
should be done about them. That could mean a delay 
of a year. It could also immobilize the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which has before it the report 
of its McMahon subcommittee recommending four 
reservations. Strictly speaking, these are no more than 
“understandings,” designed to deal with legal tech- 
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nicalities raised in hearings held last January. They 
define more strictly the terms “group,” “mental harm” 
and “complicity,” besides assuring States’ Rights devo- 
tees that “the traditional jurisdiction of the States with 
regard to crime is in no way abridged.” So long as 
there is uncertainty as to whether the UN will accept 
such reservations, or demand renegotiation of the 
treaty, the Senate will hesitate to act. If the Adminis- 
tration still wants the Senate to ratify the Genocide 
Convention when Congress reconvenes, it had better 
instruct our UN representatives to fight that freeze 
order in the Legal Committee. 


IndoChina’s absentee government 

Critics of the “colonial-minded” West love to point 
a finger of accusation at the French-sponsored, semi- 
autonomous regime now governing Indo-China. “Semi- 
autonomy,” they maintain, is but a blind for continued 
exploitation. For that reason the government set up 
by the French to wean nationalist support from Com- 
munist leader Ho Chi-minh has failed to stir up much 
enthusiasm among the populace. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Bao Dai, head of the French-sponsored 
regime, has made little use of what autonomy the 
French have granted their former colony. Since last 
July he has been sunning himself on the Riviera. Tran 
Van Huu, who combines in himself the posts of Pre- 
mier, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, and other high officials of state have 
also passed most of the summer in France. It is no 
wonder that the government they represent has been 
apathetic. The forces fighting the Communist rebels 
have had to operate in an atmosphere of political un- 
certainty. On the financial front, no national budget 
has as yet been set up. But most important from the 
American viewpoint, the absentee governorship has 
held up the United States assistance program. Our 
representatives in Indo-China can find no one with 
authority to conclude an over-all agreement. The re- 
cent decimation of 3,500 crack French troops by the 
rebels seems to have awakened Bao Dai to the serious- 
ness of his responsibilities. As we go to press he is on 
his way back to Indo-China. Perhaps a few strong 
words from the United States will help to inject more 
vigor into his leadership. If we are going to stem the 
Red tide in backward areas, we shall have to learn 
how to “talk turkey” to such self-centered local po- 
tentates. Otherwise they may prove to be disastrous 
liabilities. 


German Reds white with anger 

Or maybe it’s pink with embarrassment. What 
caused this interesting color combination was an in- 
genious scheme launched by democratic authorities 
in Western Germany to unmask ahead of time the 
fraud on civil liberties and human dignity perpetrated 
in Germany’s Eastern Berlin and Eastern zones’ “elec- 
tion” on October 15. On that day the Germans went 
to the polls to vote for a Communist-named one-party 
slate. A month ahead of that, Red-dominated Germans 
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learned from the West that if they wanted to register 
their real voting sentiments, they had but to clip off 
the stubs of their ration cards and send them to West- 
em Berlin as a straw vote on how they would have 
balloted at the polls had they been free. As of October 
12, some 447,000 straw ballots had been received— 
403,365 of them from East Berlin—every one of them 
denouncing the Communist slave state. There are 
854,000 registered voters in East Berlin. Thus prac- 
tically half of the East Berlin electorate had given the 
lie beforehand to Communist protestations that polit- 
ical life is free, and to the 97-per-cent majority which 
the Communists claimed in the voting on October 15. 
Two conclusions: the Commies have lost a tremendous 
amount of face, white or pink; second, the Germans 
have given another and almost reckless proof of their 
toughness, for don’t imagine that those straw voters 
didn’t anticipate reprisals. 


Tougher installment curbs 

When the Federal Reserve Board announced on 
September 8 its revival of Regulation W, used during 
World War II to restrict installment buying, the public 
responded in reverse by prolonging its summer buying 
splurge. The Board invited this disconcerting reaction 
by providing a ten-day period between the announce- 
ment and the effective date of its curbs. Even after 
the regulations took effect, the propensity to consume 
was not notably weakened. In many cases the FRB 
tules were no more severe than already existing credit 
regulations of prudent retailers. No one was very much 
surprised, then, when the Board announced a tight- 
ening of the curbs on October 13. In all lines—auto- 
mobiles, appliances, furniture—buyers must now wipe 
out their installment debts in fifteen months. Under 
the old rule they had a leeway of twenty-one months 
to pay for automobiles and eighteen months to pay 
for appliances and furniture. Except in the case of 
automobiles, the Board also increased the size of the 
down payment required, from 15 to 25 per cent for 
appliances, from 10 to 15 per cent for furniture. The 
down payment on automobiles remains at 33 1/3 per 
cent. In one other respect the Board tightened restric- 
tions. From now on, the credit rules will apply to all 
purchases of $50 or more. The old minimum was $100. 


. Squeeze is on 

That the Federal Reserve Board’s new rules would 
prove tough enough in time to do the job was imme- 
diately evident. A spokesman for the National Retailers 
Association Jed a chorus of wailing protest that dis- 
turbed the golden October air from coast to coast. 
He charged the Board 1) with double-crossing his or- 
ganization, and 2) with an amazing lack of under- 
standing of retail business today. The charge of bad 
faith, stemming from an alleged agreement between 
the Board and the Retailers Association to defer any 
change until Regulation W had been in effect 120 
days, was quickly denied in Washington. According 
to the Board there had been no such agreement. To 


the accusation that it acted in ignorance, the Board 
made no reply. The Retailers’ spokesman told the press 
that prices have been leveling off these past few weeks 
and that demand has fallen. Though completely in 
favor of stopping inflation, and willing to cooperate 
with the Government to that end, he could see no 
sense in precipitating a depression. He warned that 
this would be the result of the new regulations. At 
the end of the week the Board was still standing pat. 
From its original mistake, it had learned that it is a 
lot easier to loosen tight screws than to tighten loose 
ones. If retailers should be badly hit by the regula- 
tions, they will no doubt receive relief, and receive it 
promptly. It is one thing, however, to tumble from 
boom to bust, and quite another to make an orderly 
descent from boom levels to levels which, by normal 
standards, are still very good business. Outraged 
merchants ought to remember that the control of in- 
flation is only one purpose of credit regulation. The 
other is to shift production from peacetime goods to 
the implements of war. Any way you look at it, that 
means a lower volume of sales—and of profits. 


Blush is off the housing boom 

The building industry, with all its many suppliers, 
has perhaps even more reason than the retailers to run 
for the crying towel. What Regulation W is to sellers 
of autos and refrigerators, Regulation X is to builders 
—only more so. From now on the housing boom, large- 
ly stimulated by the Government’s easy credit policy, 
is just an exciting, and very profitable, memory. The 
Federal Reserve Board and the Housing and Finance 
Agency, which together control] real estate under the 
Defense Production Act, have seen to that. The new 
regulations on mortgages, promulgated the first week 
in October, are meant to be tough, and they are. Build- 
ers will be pleasantly surprised if the rules don’t suc- 
ceed in cutting the number of 1951 starts to at least 
thirty per cent below this year’s record of 1,250,000. 
Minimum down payments are boosted al] along the 
line, reaching $8,300, plus 90 per cent of the excess 
over $20,000, on homes valued at $20,000 and over. 
Even for the least expensive home, one in the $2,500- 
$5,000 bracket, a down payment of 10 per cent is now 
required. Maturities are also shortened. The buyer 
of a home costing $7,000 or less must pay up in 25 
years. Above that figure, the time is cut to 20 years. 
In all cases, the terms are somewhat softened for vet- 
erans. Tough as Regulation X is, it seems amply justi- 
fied. In addition to using all kinds of scarce materials, 
housing has been one of the biggest factors behind 
the roaring boom. This year the outstanding mortgage 
debt on family dwellings—one to four families—exceed- 
ed the $40-billion mark. That’s more than double what 
it ever was in pre-war days. Some families needing 
homes will be hurt by Regulation X. They would be 
hurt even more by inflation without it. As is the case 
with the new installment curbs, if Regulation X should 
prove to be too tough, it can be softened as time goes 
on. 
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Nobody listens to business 
Some business circles are still buzzing angrily over 
William H. Whyte’s leading article in the September 
number of Fortune. Mr. Whyte performed a hatchet job 
on industry’s efforts to sell itself to the American peo- 
ple, the like of which we never expected to see, at 
least in the opulent pages of Fortune. Since all these 
campaigns to promote understanding of corporations 
and love and affection for our system of private enter- 
prise cost millions of dollars, businessmen cannot be 
expected to enjoy being told that they have been 
throwing their money away. Their anguish is all the 
more understandable because the author summons 
businessmen to testify against their own endeavors. 
For instance, he quotes Frank Abrams of New Jersey’s 
Standard Oil: 
It always seems rather sad to me that we of the 
industrial and business world deceive ourselves 
that we can “make friends and influence people” 
through such things as paid newspaper advertis- 
ing, pamphlets ot billboards. Some of that may 
help under certain conditions. But when it be- 
comes the main channel of our effort, I think it is 
almost an insult to the intelligence of the average 
reader. 
Some of the business comments on the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers are so violent and profane 
that they cannot be printed in a family magazine. With 
William Whyte we deplore the business failure in com- 
munications. The way our industrial society is being 
challenged today, it can do with some able spokesmen. 
Until such men come along, however, industry might 
well listen to a certain board chairman cited in the 
Fortune article. “If they spent half the time and money 
on free enterprise that they use talking about it to 
each other,” he said of his colleagues, “they wouldn’t 
need to advertise.” 


Xavier University jubilee 

Xavier University in New Orleans is the only Catho- 
lic institution of higher learning for Negroes in the 
United States. At its silver-jubilee celebration on Oc- 
tober 12, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, paid a splendid tribute to the 
school’s accomplishments. Xavier, he said, “has im- 
parted a new sense of leadership to its hundreds of 
graduates now firmly established in professional and 
educational vocations. Its influence has extended far 
beyond this city and State.” The Apostolic Delegate 
emphasized the difficulties that had attended the es- 
tablishment of the university, but added that “the 
arduous venture has long since justified the courage 
and generosity of its founders.” Many of the hardships 
Xavier experienced in its early days, as well as the 
brilliant success that has brightened its later years, 
arose from one and the same source: the absolute 
refusal of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for In- 
dians and Negroes, and of their founder, the venerable 
Mother Katharine Drexel, to accept any second bests. 
If Negro youths were to overcome their terrible handi- 
caps, their university must have the finest in buildings 
and equipment; their teachers, curricula, scholastic 
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standards and accreditations must not be inferior to 
those of any school of similar size. Today, New Or. 
leans’ generous Archbishop Rummel and Xavier's 
pioneering president, Mother M. Agatha, are justly 
proud of a school that has brought new hope to thov- 
sands of the most promising young men and women 
in this country, and extends its aid even to students 
from abroad. 


Life’s little quandaries 

Donning one’s coat after being released from the 
barber’s swaddling clothes is surely an operation well 
within the competence of the average man. Neverthe- 
less, in many barber shops a porter steps forward with 
your coat and helps you into it. For this service he 
expects, and usually receives, a tip. The barber, too, 
must be taken care of, though recent increases in the 
price of haircuts to $1.25 (Saturdays, to $1.50) have 
convinced many men that the tip must be included in 
that price. The client who can elude these itching 
palms could walk to a touchdown through the Notre 
Dame stalwarts (or do we mean Purdue?). Granted 
the necessity of tipping, the question remains: how 
much? One tries to strike a balance between what one 
can afford and what the tippee seems to expect. The 
ten-per-cent tip went with the pre-war wind; fifteen 
to twenty per cent is more in keeping with these in- 
flationary times. On occasion there is an impulse to 
splurge. The hat-check girl looks deserving~—and often 
appealing. The hat-check girl, by the way, is not in the 
least impressed; she works on a flat rate. Hotel door- 
men are a major hazard. One tends to forget about 
the doorman until he opens the taxi door while one 
is reading the meter, and stands there, massive and 
inescapable. Tipping, it would seem, can outlast even 
death and taxes. Do we not read that the ancient 
Greeks used to place an obol in a dead man’s hand 
so that he could tip Charon on the passage across the 
Styx? 


. . and the clergy 

Priests, by and large, are not great travelers or 
diners-out, and thus to a large extent escape the tip- 
ping problem. They do, however, have to get hair-cuts 
and shoe-shines, and must, at times, ride in trains and 
dine in restaurants. Their tipping on these occasions, 
as indicated by a cursory Gallup-poll among our 
clerical acquaintances, tends to be—considering their 
means—on the generous side. Priests usually come 
from working-class families and are likely to have 
some understanding of the financial problems of the 
people who serve them. Then, too, a priest does not 
want his cloth and his collar to be associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with any lack of generosity. We do not 
suppose that the size of their tips is the chief reason 
for the respect and courtesy which priests generally 
receive from the working public, though undoubtedly 
it helps. We prefer to think that the recipents see in 
the generous tip a sign of that Christian charity which 
is the mark of the true priest. 
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This is a follow-up, from the Washington point of 
view, of Father Hartnett’s excellent survey of the 
American political scene in last week’s AMERICA. 

Great interest attaches to the success or nonsuccess 
of the various political action committees of organized 
labor. The CIO has its Political Action Committee 
(CIO-PAC); the AFL has its Labor League for Polit- 
ical Education (LLPE); and independents like the 
railroad brotherhoods, the machinists and, in some 
States, the miners, are also doing the leg work once 
supposed to be done by local party organizations. 

All these groups have had three main objectives: to 
have their men win the primaries, to roll up a big 
registration, and to win at the polls on November 7. 
They had indifferent success at the primaries, losing 
at least four friendly Senators. From all available evi- 
dence, they did much better in achieving a big regis- 
tration, especially in the key States of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Another point of interest lies among the farmers. 
The labor political-action groups have been making a 
great play for them, especially in States like Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota, which are normally 
Republican, but which went for Truman in 1948. The 
idea is that the farmers can trust labor’s candidates 
to look out for their interests also. The argument 
worked two years ago, and continued prosperity and 
subsidies are expected to turn the trick again. 

Another big factor is the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, with its million-dollar advertising campaign 
in October. People awaited with great curiosity the 
ads prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker for the doc- 
tors out of their $25 contributions. Advertising experts 
thought the first display, on October 8, was a “bust”: 
too much print, not enough white space, an insincere 
tone. I was looking for the ads, overlooked them com- 
pletely, and had to go back to search for them. More- 
over, it appears that “socialized medicine” is not the 
main target of the doctors, but rather the whole wel- 
fare program of the Democrats. Senators Graham and 
Morse were against the President’s health program, 
and yet the AMA went all out to defeat them. The 
same seems happening elsewhere. The doctors may 
live to rue their excursion, as doctors, into politics. 

The crime investigations, local and national, it seems 
to be felt in Washington, will have little or no effect 
on the outcome, or if they do, they will hit both parties 
impartially. No candidate for Congress seems to be 
involved, even indirectly. The Korean issue was large- 
ly abandoned, of course, after the Thirty-Eighth Par- 
allel was reached. The McCarthy charges, which 
loomed large two months ago and worried Democrats, 
did not play the part expected. So most Congressmen 
will run on their records. Wi-Frrp Parsons 





- UNDERSCORINGS 











Delivering the keynote address of the 25th annual con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic Women,, 
meeting in Cleveland, October 14-18, Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio declared that “neu- 
trality in the face of international crime is itself a 
crime when perpetrated by a major nation.” Speaking 
of race relations in this country, he said: “Men of color 
in India, Africa and Asia don’t like the crimes we 
commit against racial minorities, and that’s bad for 
peace.” 

» Dr. Paul Francis Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of 
the Japanese Supreme Court, who is visiting this coun- 
try to study the American judicial system, was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of laws by Fordham 
University, N. Y., on October 11. Georgetown Univer- 
sity plans to confer a similar honor on Dr. Tanaka on 
October 29, and Boston College on November 4. Dr. 
Tanaka, a convert since 1926, is one of Japan’s leading 
Catholics. 

>» When the umpires’ cry of “Play ball!” opens the 
baseball season next year, look for Spencer Tracy 
playing the part of an explosive manager in a film 
based on a story written by a Jesuit priest. The screen 
credits may list the author as Richard Conlon, but he 
is the Rev. Richard F. Grady, S.J., drama coach and 
director of the extension school of the University of 
Scranton, whose comedy, Angels in the Outfield, has 
been bought by MGM. 

> Martin H. Work of Washington, D. C., has been 
named executive secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. Mr. Work, who is 35 and a graduate 
of Loyola University, Los Angeles, was one of the 
founders during the war of Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice. In 1948 he became program director for the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, and last year 
worked for the AMG in Germany making a survey of 
religious broadcasting in that country. 

» The Republic of Iceland will issue on November 7 
two commemorative stamps in honor of the fourth 
centenary of the death of Bishop Jén Arason, last 
Icelandic Catholic bishop, slain by his Lutheran 
enemies on November 7, 1550. 

» The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
announced on October 14 that Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice 
S. Sheehy, instructor in religion and director of the 
survey council at the Catholic University of America, 
had accepted a co-chairmanship of the Conference's 
Commission on Religious Organizations. The other co- 
chairmen are Rev. Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, president of New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. During the war 
Monsignor Sheehy served as a Navy chaplain aboard 
the Saratoga. Cz 
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Nobody listens to business 
Some business circles are still buzzing angrily over 
William H. Whyte’s leading article in the September 
number of Fortune. Mr. Whyte performed a hatchet job 
on industry’s efforts to sell itself to the American peo- 
ple, the like of which we never expected to see, at 
least in the opulent pages of Fortune. Since all these 
campaigns to promote understanding of corporations 
and love and affection for our system of private enter- 
prise cost millions of dollars, businessmen cannot be 
expected to enjoy being told that they have been 
throwing their money away. Their anguish is all the 
more understandable because the author summons 
businessmen to testify against their own endeavors. 
For instance, he quotes Frank Abrams of New Jersey’s 
Standard Oil: 
It always seems rather sad to me that we of the 
industrial and business world deceive ourselves 
that we can “make friends and influence people” 
through such things as paid newspaper advertis- 
ing, pamphlets a billboards. Some of that may 
help under certain conditions. But when it be- 
comes the main channel of our effort, I think it is 
almost an insult to the intelligence of the average 
reader. 
Some of the business « -..ments on the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers are so violent and profane 
that they cannot be printed in a family magazine. With 
William Whyte we deplore the business failure in com- 
munications. The way our industrial society is being 
challenged today, it can do with some able spokesmen. 
Until such men come along, however, industry might 
well listen to a certain board chairman cited in the 
Fortune article. “If they spent half the time and money 
on free enterprise that they use talking about it to 
each other,” he said of his colleagues, “they wouldn’t 
need to advertise.” 


Xavier University jubilee 

Xavier University in New Orleans is the only Catho- 
lic institution of higher learning for Negroes in the 
United States. At its silver-jubilee celebration on Oc- 
tober 12, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, paid a splendid tribute to the 
school’s accomplishments. Xavier, he said, “has im- 
parted a new sense of leadership to its hundreds of 
graduates now firmly established in professional and 
educational vocations. Its influence has extended far 
beyond this city and State.” The Apostolic Delegate 
emphasized the difficulties that had attended the es- 
tablishment of the university, but added that “the 
arduous venture has long since justified the courage 
and generosity of its founders.” Many of the hardships 
Xavier experienced in its early days, as well as the 
brilliant success that has brightened its later years, 
arose from one and the same source: the absolute 
refusal of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for In- 
dians and Negroes, and of their founder, the venerable 
Mother Katharine Drexel, to accept any second bests. 
If Negro youths were to overcome their terrible handi- 
caps, their university must have the finest in buildings 
and equipment; their teachers, curricula, scholastic 
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standards and accreditations must not be inferior to 
those of any school of similar size. Today, New Or- 
leans’ generous Archbishop Rummel and Xavier's 
pioneering president, Mother M. Agatha, are justly 
proud of a school that has brought new hope to thou- 
sands of the most promising young men and women 
in this country, and extends its aid even to students 
from abroad. 


Life’s little quandaries 

Donning one’s coat after being released from the 
barber’s swaddling clothes is surely an operation well 
within the competence of the average man. Neverthe- 
less, in many barber shops a porter steps forward with 
your coat and helps you into it. For this service he 
expects, and usually receives, a tip. The barber, too, 
must be taken care of, though recent increases in the 
price of haircuts to $1.25 (Saturdays, to $1.50) have 
convinced many men that the tip must be included in 
that price. The client who can elude these itching 
palms could walk to a touchdown through the Notre 
Dame stalwarts (or do we mean Purdue?). Granted 
the necessity of tipping, the question remains: how 
much? One tries to strike a balance between what one 
can afford and what the tippee seems to expect. The 
ten-per-cent tip went with the pre-war wind; fifteen 
to twenty per cent is more in keeping with these in- 
flationary times. On occasion there is an impulse to 
splurge. The hat-check girl looks deserving—and often 
appealing. The hat-check girl, by the way, is not in the 
least impressed; she works on a flat rate. Hotel door- 
men are a major hazard. One tends to forget about 
the doorman until he opens the taxi door while one 
is reading the meter, and stands there, massive and 
inescapable. Tipping, it would seem, can outlast even 
death and taxes. Do we not read that the ancient 
Greeks used to place an obol in a dead man’s hand 
so that he could tip Charon on the passage across the 
Styx? 


. - and the clergy 

Priests, by and large, are not great travelers or 
diners-out, and thus to a large extent escape the tip- 
ping problem. They do, however, have to get hair-cuts 
and shoe-shines, and must, at times, ride in trains and 
dine in restaurants. Their tipping on these occasions, 
as indicated by a cursory Gallup-poll among our 
clerical acquaintances, tends to be—considering their 
means—on the generous side. Priests usually come 
from working-class families and are likely to have 
some understanding of the financial problems of the 
people who serve them. Then, too, a priest does not 
want his cloth and his collar to be associated in peo- 
ple’s minds with any lack of generosity. We do not 
suppose that the size of their tips is the chief reason 
for the respect and courtesy which priests generally 
receive from the working public, though undoubtedly 
it helps. We prefer to think that the recipents see in 
the generous tip a sign of that Christian charity which 
is the mark of the true priest. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











This is a follow-up, from the Washington point of 
view, of Father Hartnett’s excellent survey of the 
American political scene in last week’s AMERICA. 

Great interest attaches to the success or nonsuccess 
of the various political action committees of organized 
labor. The CIO has its Political Action Committee 
(CIO-PAC); the AFL has its Labor League for Polit- 
ical Education (LLPE); and independents like the 
railroad brotherhoods, the machinists and, in some 
States, the miners, are also doing the leg work once 
supposed to be done by local party organizations. 

All these groups have had three main objectives: to 
have their men win the primaries, to roll up a big 
registration, and to win at the polls on November 7. 
They had indifferent success at the primaries, losing 
at least four friendly Senators. From all available evi- 
dence, they did much better in achieving a big regis- 
tration, especially in the key States of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Another point of interest lies among the farmers. 
The labor political-action groups have been making a 
great play for them, especially in States like Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota, which are normally 
Republican, but which went for Truman in 1948. The 
idea is that the farmers can trust labor’s candidates 
to look out for their interests also. The argument 
worked two years ago, and continued prosperity and 
subsidies are expected to turn the trick again. 

Another big factor is the American Medica] Asso- 
ciation, with its million-dollar advertising campaign 
in October. People awaited with great curiosity the 
ads prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker for the doc- 
tors out of their $25 contributions. Advertising experts 
thought the first display, on October 8, was a “bust”: 
too much print, not enough white space, an insincere 
tone. I was looking for the ads, overlooked them com- 
pletely, and had to go back to search for them. More- 
over, it appears that “socialized medicine” is not the 
main target of the doctors, but rather the whole wel- 
fare program of the Democrats. Senators Graham and 
Morse were against the President’s health program, 
and yet the AMA went all out to defeat them. The 
same seems happening elsewhere. The doctors may 
live to rue their excursion, as doctors, into politics. 

The crime investigations, local and national, it seems 
to be felt in Washington, will have little or no effect 
on the outcome, or if they do, they will hit both parties 
impartially. No candidate for Congress seems to be 
involved, even indirectly. The Korean issue was large- 
ly abandoned, of course, after the Thirty-Eighth Par- 
allel was reached. The McCarthy charges, which 
loomed large two months ago and worried Democrats, 
did not play the part expected. So most Congressmen 
will run on their records. Wi_Frp Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











Delivering the keynote address of the 25th annual con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic Women,, 
meeting in Cleveland, October 14-18, Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey of Sar Antonio deciared that “neu- 
trality in the face of ‘nternational crime is itself a 
crime when perpetratec: by a major nation.” Speaking 
of race relations in this country, he said: “Men of color 
in India, Africa and Asia don’t like the crimes we 
commit against racial minorities, and that’s bad for 
peace.” 

» Dr. Paul Francis Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of 
the Japanese Supreme Court, who is visiting this coun- 
try to study the American judicial system, was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of laws by Fordham 
University, N. Y., on October 11. Georgetown Univer- 
sity plans to confer a similar honor on Dr. Tanaka on 
October 29, and Boston College on November 4. Dr. 
Tanaka, a convert since 1926, is one of Japan’s leading 
Catholics. 

>» When the umpires’ cry of “Play ball!” opens the 
baseball season next year, look for Spencer Tracy 
playing the part of an explosive manager in a film 
based on a story written by a Jesuit priest. The screen 
credits may list the author as Richard Conlon, but he 
is the Rev. Richard F. Grady, S.J., drama coach and 
director of the extension school of the University of 
Scranton, whose comedy, Angels in the Outfield, has 
been bought by MGM. 

>» Martin H. Work of Washington, D. C., has been 
named executive secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. Mr. Work, who is 35 and a graduate 
of Loyola University, Los Angeles, was one of the 
founders during the war of Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice. In 1948 he became program director for the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, and last year 
worked for the AMG in Germany making a survey of 
religious broadcasting in that country. 

» The Republic of Iceland will issue on November 7 
two commemorative stamps in honor of the fourth 
centenary of the death of Bishop Jén Arason, last 
Icelandic Catholic bishop, slain by his Lutheran 
enemies on November 7, 1550. 

» The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
announced on October 14 that Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice 
S. Sheehy, instructor in religion and director of the 
survey council at the Catholic University of America, 
had accepted a co-chairmanship of the Conference’s 
Commission on Religious Organizations. The other co- 
chairmen are Rev. Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, president of New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. During the war 
Monsignor Sheehy served as a Navy chaplain aboard 
the Saratoga. C.&. 
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The awaited Proclamation 


The square in front of St. Peter’s Basilica will be filled 
with many tens of thousands of people, thick as bees, 
on the morning of November 1 when Peter in the per- 
son of Pope Pius XII proclaims the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as a truth revealed by God to 
the Apostles. From the steps of the basilica the mitred 
heads of more than seven hundred bishops, gathered 
from all corners of the globe, will rejoice in the an- 
nouncement that answers the petition of over three 
thousand members of the hierarchy and more than 
eight million of the faithful during the Jast eighty 
years. 

The formal proclamation of Mary’s bodily presence 
in heaven as a fact of the faith will place official and 
infallible seal on an ancient and universal Catholic 
belief. To honor Mary’s Assumption, Catholics have 
been reciting a decade of the rosary for nine hundred 
years, have filled churches on August 15, the Feast 
of her Assumption, have chosen her, under the title of 
Our Lady of the Assumption, as the heavenly patron 
of nations. No other theme has so attracted the affec- 
tion of the Christian artist. In paintings over the altar 
(not to mention Murillo, Rubens alone painted twelve 
Assumptions), in sculpture over cathedral portals (as 
on Notre Dame of Paris, completed in 1220), in gleam- 
ing light from many-colored rose windows, the repre- 
sentations of Mary’s bodily triumph over death and 
corruption have for centuries expressed the universal 
belief of Catholics. 

There will be voices of complaint, of course, amid 
the general jubilation. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
objects, forgetting that his predecessor, Archbishop 
Lanfranc (d. 1089), made the Assumption one of the 
five principal feasts of the year and the greatest feast 
of Our Lady. The Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury also objects, forgetting that faith in the fact of 
the Assumption is proclaimed in stone in the center 
boss of his own cathedral. Objection was not heard 
when another Anglican bishop, Dr. E. W. Barnes of 
Birmingham, advocated birth prevention, eugenics 
and the destruction of the deformed at birth while ad- 
dressing a meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science on September 3. The inherent 
sacredness of human life was true, Dr. Barnes held, 
only for a proper image of God—an individual, healthy 
and strong. 

“Rejoice, Virgin Mary, single-handed you have over- 
come every heresy in the entire world.” So boasts the 
breviary. For Mary’s Assumption, challenging the 
modern mood of materialism, turns the mind again to 
the essentials of the Christian Creed—to the abiding 
questions that creed answers concerning the worth 
of the body and the fact of death as a penalty for sin, 
to the reach of Christ’s redemption, which is only 
fully accomplished (as the August pastoral of the 
German hierarchy reminds us) “when our body, too, 
has attained to that state which we call transfiguration 
or ‘assumption into heaven.’” 

Catholics are not disturbed, therefore, by Protestant 
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protestations that the proclamation of the dogma of 
the Assumption is a roadblock to religious unity, since 
the primary objection of Protestants is to the essential 
basis of unity, a recognition of the nature of the Church 
Christ established, an institution founded on Peter 
and his successors and infallibly guided by His Holy 
Spirit. 

The astonishing endorsement by Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Protestantism’s most celebrated 
seminary, of Corliss Lamont’s current book, The Illu- 
sion of Immortality, as a persuasive refutation of the 
belief in immortality, specifies with startling clarity the 
radical rift in the modern world. On one side are 
those who believe that God has put us on earth to 
do His will and that at death we shall have to answer 
to Him. Opposed are those who think of man as des- 
tined to be fertilizer of the historical process, a cog 
in the mechanism of proletarian progress, a shovelful 
of dirt in the building of a monument to national ambi- 
tions. During the past century Mary has come to La 
Salette, to Lourdes, to Fatima, to Lipa, in order to 
remind us that heaven is our home, that heaven is won 
by prayer and penance, sinlessness and service, that 
she, our Mother, is tenderly watching our way. 


Is journalism a joke? 


The article by Rev. Cyril Vollert, S.J., in this issue 
(see pp. 106-8) is a full-dress refutation of about as 
misinformed a piece of reporting as we have ever seen. 
A certain George Weller, writing for the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service, filed one of those “inside 
story” dispatches from Rome on September 14. The 
burden of the report was that the Society of Jesus had 
tried to block the Papal definition of the doctrine of 
Our Lady’s Assumption. 

Fr. Vollert sets forth evidence which proves the 
exact opposite. Jesuits, from the Father General of 
the Order down to professors of theology in various 
Jesuit seminaries, have been in the vanguard, together 
with representatives of many other Orders, of those 
petitioning the Holy See to define the doctrine. It is 
seldom that a professional reporter hits the skids as 
hard as Mr. Weller did, as soon as a professional 
theologian went to work on him. 

Mr. Weller’s whole dispatch is amateurish. He calls 
Our Lady “a figure of appeasement to her faithful’— 
whatever that means. Other statements have no seri- 
ous foundation. The apogee of confusion, however, 
comes in the final paragraph of his story. The joke is 
surely on George Weller: in trying to say that Catholic 
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theologians hope they will not have to spend the next 
century keeping the Immaculate Conception, the Vir- 
gin Birth and the Assumption “from getting confused,” 
he himself confuses the Immaculate Conception with 
Mary’s birth. 

The editor of the Chicago Daily News deserves 
credit for having shown the good sense not to run this 
dispatch, although it was sent from his newspaper's 
own foreign service. One wonders why the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch did not exercise similar editorial acu- 
men. 

Suppose a reporter for a large metropolitan news- 
paper filed a story from Princeton about some pro- 
nouncement—or some “inside story” of a coming pro- 
nouncement—of Dr. Albert Einstein on the theory of 
relativity. Would a responsible editor publish the story 
without checking it with a scientist? Would a news- 
paper even let a person with no scientific qualifications 
presume to file a sensational story on the theory of 
relativity? We think not. But when it comes to the- 
ology, an amateur can file nonsense from Rome and 
get it published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

This is making a joke of journalism. Internationa] 
News Service was guilty of this sort of irresponsibility 
in handling dispatches on the Bergman-Rossellini “ro- 
mance” last February. So was the United Press (Am. 
2/25, pp. 602-3). We shall probably see more of this 
amateurishness as the date of the definition of the As- 
sumption draws near. 

We realize that it is hard for newspapers to find 
competent reporters to cover doctrinal news. But it 
should not be hard, either for serious reporters or alert 
editors, to find theologians to check on their stories. 
The fact that some newspapers maintain fairly high 
standards in their religious reporting shows that such 
standards can be set up and followed. Surely, journal- 
ists should be the last ones to make a farce of their 
profession. 


Michael Williams 


Old-line Catholics sometimes wonder why so much of 
the most effective advertising of the Catholic Church 
in our days is done by converts. The answer seems 
simple enough. Enthusiasm comes with a new-found 
faith, and it is enthusiasm that gains a public hearing. 

Michael Williams, noted Catholic editor and jour 
nalist, who died at Westport, Conn., on October 12, 
was such an enthusiast, in the finest sense of the word. 
The fervent spirit that he expressed in his story of 
his dramatic return to the faith, The High Romance, 
glowed through a long and busy life. Even when it 
goes astray, observes Monsignor Ronald Knox in his 
latest work, Enthusiasm (Oxford University Press), 
“in itself enthusiasm [in the technical sense] is not a 
wrong tendency but a false emphasis.” And at its best, 
it is indispensable. “Men will not live without vision,” 
says the Monsignor. “If we are content with the hum- 
drum, the second-best, the hand-over-hand, it will not 
be forgiven us.” We should never be forgiven if we 
forget the very great services which Michael Williams’ 


intense faith, ardent imagination and boundless energy 
rendered the Catholic Church in the United States. 

Happily enough, Michael Williams’ ardor took a 
highly practical form, that of vigorous initiative as a 
Catholic layman at a time when such activity was not 
quite so common or so readily accepted as it is today 
He was forehanded in sensing the “news value” of 
things Catholic to the modern mind. People might 
dread the Pope, but they were ready enough to read 
about him. Modern imaginations would respond to the 
story of the saints—Thérése of Lisieux or Francis of 
Assisi—if told in popular terms. Michael Williams 
was not a _ controversialist. Yet he tackled the 
Church’s enemies head-on in his own characteristic 
way. He was persuasively effective when, in The 
Shadow of the Pope, he merely described the weird 
antics of anti-Catholic bigots. He was quick to sense 
the solid popular appeal of the long-forgotten history 
of the early Catholic settlers of colonial Maryland. 
His wide Catholic vision he)]ped to Jaunch the Catholic 
Interracial Council at its inaugural meeting on Pente- 
cost Sunday, 1934. 

Michael Williams’ outstanding achievement was, 
of course, his pioneering as the first editor of the 
Commonweal, which he continued to edit from 1924 
until 1938. The success and well-deserved prestige of 
this great Catholic weekly review have been due in 
large measure to the solidity of structure and the 
breadth of scope which its first editor gave it from 
the beginning. Catholic journalism has been endowed 
with a permanent heritage in the traditions by which 
Michael Williams enriched it. 


Amend the McCarran Act 


Whether Administration officials are deliberately caus- 
ing confusion by their methods of implementing the 
McCarran anti-Communist law, as Senator Homer 
Ferguson (R., Mich.) claims, we would not undertake 
to decide. It is a fair assumption, however, that they 
are not too displeased at the confusion that has arisen, 
since it can lend weight to their claim that the law is 
unworkable and should be amended or repealed. 
Acting under the law’s provisions for excluding 
aliens who have been members of totalitarian organ- 
izations, the State Department has suspended all visas 
to foreign visitors until it can draw up new rules for 
their admission. This order caught many people on 
the high seas en route to the United States. As a result, 
possibly excludable aliens are piling up at New York’s 
Ellis Island, and doubtless at other ports of entry. 
On October 15 Senator Ferguson charged that the 
Administration has “deliberately sought to create con- 
fusion and ill will towards the law” and that the State 
Department “is undertaking to enforce the President's 
veto message,” rather than the law itself. The Attorney 
General, he added, has ample authority to admit aliens 
who, though possibly tainted with totalitarianism in 
the past, may now be judged to be no danger to us. 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath replied that 
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the confusion and difficulties that have arisen are “no 
more than were to be expected under such legislation.” 
He declared that he would “scrupulously enforce the 
law as written,” and use the discretion allowed him in 
accordance with “good conscience and our funda- 
mental concepts of justice.” 

Certainly the McCarran Act spreads its dragnet far 
and wide in search of subversives, and some very un- 
expected folk might turn up in it. Section 22, for in- 
stance, gives the Attorney Genera! authority to ex- 
clude or deport any alien who has at any time been 
“affiliated with” an organization that circulates, dis- 
tributes or displays books and writings advocating 
totalitarian doctrines. How far this applies to an alien 
who worked for the firms that published the English 
editions of Mein Kampf, or who works for a library— 
say the Library of Congress—that circulates Mein 
Kampf or Marx’ Das Kapital, would be a nice question 
for Senator McCarran or the Attorney General. 

It is true that such provisions have long been on 
the statute books regarding those who publish or cir- 
culate writings advocating anarchy, assassination, etc. 
The harm of the present law is that it fails to take into 
account the realities of the times we are living in. 

Discussing the McCarran Act on a radio forum over 
New York’s WEVD on October 13, David Martin, or- 
ganizer of the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign (which 
is sponsored by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay and Sumner Welles), stressed the 
harm already done by the law. First, it is seriously 
impeding the refugee work, since most of the refugees 
would be caught by its exclusion provisions. Second, 
the Communists of Germany and Italy are busily 
spreading the impression that it is an anti-German or 
anti-Italian law. And many Europeans, even though 
anti-Communists, are willing to be persuaded that the 
United States is growing panicky and hysterical. We 
have too many enemies in Europe to risk antagonizing 
our friends. 

Of the three parts of the McCarran Act—the Mundt- 
Nixon-Ferguson registration program, the Kilgore de- 
tention-camp provisions, and the McCarran immigra- 
tion regulations—the last is most in need of revision. 
A closer study of the law should be high on the agenda 
when Congress reconvenes on November 27. 


Tito’s type 

The preposterously bemedaled tyrant Tito brayed his 
independence last February 18. In a speech in the 
Serbian town of Titovo Uzice (named for guess who?) 
he boasted that his people would “go naked” rather 
than “bow to the West” politically or “beg” Washing- 
ton for loans. Today Tito is begging for bread, and 
Secretary of State Acheson (without bothering to con- 
sult Congress) gave him the assurance on October 
11 that he will get the bread in the very near future. 
So desperate is the drought in Yugoslavia that the 
Tito regime has had to resort to the extreme of treating 
party and government officials the same as ordinary 
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citizens. As of November 1, special food privileges for 
the Comrade Commissars will be cancelled. So at 
least the Comrade Commissars have announced, 
Things are that tough in Titovo Uzice. 

There is an inevitable human tendency, which sen- 
timental Americans have to an acute degree, to think 
that everyone in trouble is, after all, not such a bad 
sort of fellow. Tito, as an object of Stalinist vitupera- 
tion, is being thought of as a sort of Balkan Henry 
Wallace, a pathetic politician who blundered and is 
endeavoring honestly to find his way home. 

The truth is that Josef Broz is an average, if unusu- 
ally energetic, type of international thug. Where his 
ideological home is, what his political purposes are, 
can be easily discovered by his treatment of religion. 
Despite the recent publicity about “religious freedom” 
granted by the “reformed Tito,” here is the present 
situation in Yugoslavia: 

1. No school teacher, whether of elementary, high- 
school or university level, may attend religious serv- 
ices under penalty of immediate dismissal. Catholic 
bishops have dispensed Catholic teachers from their 
Sunday Mass obligation. 

2. Officers of the defense service, police and militia, 
may not marry in Church or have their children bap- 
tized. The bishops have made secret regulations for 
valid marriages without the presence of a priest. For 
civilians, a heavy government tax, varying from $15 
to $60 for a wedding and from $50 to $100 for bap- 
tisms, is assessed for legal registration. 

3. No collections may be taken up either inside or 
outside a church for the maintenance of the clergy or 
ecclesiastical buildings. Speaking to a priest jeopar- 
dizes the job of a soldier or civil servant. 

4, Catechism may be taught when classes do not 
conflict with compulsory Party programs, inevitably 
arranged to conflict with religious services. There is 
no known instance of a child who attended catechism 
class obtaining a scholarship for higher studies or 
even winning admission to a higher school. 

5. Control of newsprint and the import of religious 
articles guarantees the absence of a religious press 
and a growing scarcity of missals and prayer books. 
Religious pictures are unobtainable. Elementary cate- 
chisms are disappearing. 

6. The sheer possibility of saying Mass is in danger. 
Ration permits are refused for wine, wheat flour, 
candles and vestments. The continuance of the priest- 
hood is in jeopardy with the funds for seminaries 
shrunk, and candidates for the priesthood terrorized. 

7. More than 300 priests are currently in jail in Tito- 
land. Vatican Radio asserts that 1,954 have been killed, 
imprisoned or deported since he was put in power. 

Now, when the strutting Marshal has come to beg, 
is the time to exact genuine concessions from him. 
Religious groups in the United States, above all those 
who are hypersensitive to restrictions on religious 
liberty in Spain, ought to let Mr. Acheson know how 
they feel about helping Tito to strangle religion in 
Yugoslavia. 
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The Assumption 
in tradition 





John Manning Fraunees, S.J. 





The DEFINITION OF THE ASSUMPTION brings 
to a joyful conclusion a long development of doctrine. 
For many generations the Church has been turning 
the matter over in her mind, as it were; and her final 
decision is that this truth is, and always has been, part 
of her faith about Our Lady. It may sound strange to 
hear that the Church had to decide whether the As- 
sumption was merely a pious belief or a truth revealed 
by God, for it is known that she had received the 
deposit of her faith whole and entire by the time the 
last Apostle died. A brief review of the “how” and 
“why” of this decision will make us understand better 
what it means for the Church to develop the riches 
hidden in the “deposit of faith.” 

The word “Assumption” is sometimes used to mean 
the taking-up of Mary’s body into heaven, sometimes 
the taking-up of all of her, body and soul. In either 
case the emphasis must be on the fact that her mortal 
body is now living immortally in heaven, united to her 
soul. For there was never any question as to whether 
her soul was in heaven. That had always been taken 
for granted. Certain details connected with the pres- 
ence of Mary’s body in heaven are less clear. Did she 
die or not? And if she did, was her body carried to 
heaven and there reunited to her soul, or did the re- 
union take place on earth and was she then carried 
to heaven in imitation of the living Lord’s Ascension 
after the Resurrection? Such questions are evidently 
of minor moment in comparison with the essential doc- 
trinal truth of the Assumption. 


Basis oF DocTRINE 


But how does the Church know that this doctrine 
has been revealed? There are, it is said, no indications 
in Holy Scripture of Mary’s Assumption. In the first 
records following upon the apostolic age there is no 
one who gives testimony of the fact. The pretended 
accounts of the Assumption given in some of the 
Apocrypha (unauthentic amplifications on scriptural 
writings) are plainly fiction. The liturgical feast in 
early times celebrates only her death and the entry 
of her soul into heaven. The earliest unequivocal state- 
ment from a reliable authority is made by St. Gregory 
of Tours about the year 590, and even this statement 
savors of the Apocrypha. It is true that from this time 
on the explicit profession of faith in the Assumption 
becomes more and more common. But when the early 
evidence is so scanty and the full evidence begins so 
late, how can the Church know that the Assumption 
was revealed and is contained in the original deposit 
of faith? 








In view of the questions raised by non-Catholics—and 
some eee the coming definition of 


the Assumption, AMenica has asked Rev. John Man- 
ning Fraunces, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theolo 
at Woodstock College, to review the meaning of the 
doctrine and the basis for the Church’s authority 
in defining it. 


The Church knows because whatever evidence there 
is comes from the Church herself and from no other 
source. Testimony comes to us under the name of St. 
Gregory, but he learned whatever he knew about it 
from the Church. The feast seems to celebrate only 
her death and the entry of her soul into heaven, but 
the Church celebrates it as a death and entry that are 
unique. The Apocrypha are fiction, but they are the 
fictionalized accounts of an event their authors learned 
from the Church. Scripture may be silent, but it is the 
Church that knows whether Scripture is merely silent 
about the Assumption or whether it also denies it. 

And, indeed, it would be rash to say that Scripture 
is so silent as to have no indications at all of this ulti- 
mate triumph of Mary. It is certain that Mary is 
involved in the prophecy God gave to Adam (Gen. 
3: 15) of the eventual victory over the serpent: “I 
will put enmities between thee and the woman, and 
thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” The Church sees 
Christ’s complete victory over sin and the serpent here 
predicted, and the same victory for Mary modeled on 
that of her Son. This is the understanding of Pius IX, 
given in the bull of definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The complete victory of Christ received its 
final touch in His Resurrection and Ascension, and it 
one is mindful of the parallel between Christ and Mary 
it is almost impossible not to pass from His Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension to her Assumption. 

The beginning of Holy Scripture is echoed in its 
end. St. John in the Apocalypse (12: 1 sq.) sees in 
heaven “a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
was under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars,” who, with her child, is pursued by the 
dragon. Only twice, at the opening and closing of 
Scripture, do we meet such a grouping: the woman, 
her seed and the serpent; a woman, her child and the 
dragon. It cannot be fortuitous. Nor can it be fortuitous 
that the glorified woman in the Apocalypse, who is the 
Mother of Christ, is seen in heaven and is divinely 
protected from the dragon. One must read Scripture 
without any eye to the meaning of the whole if one is 
to say that it contains no indications of the Assumption. 

Even the Apocrypha on Mary’s death and Assump- 
tion bear indirect testimony to the truth of the doc- 
trine. They began to appear late, about the end of 
the fourth century, at a time when Christians were 
sensitive to heresy; yet they were at once popular. At 
this time Our Lady had not been involved in the great 
dogmatic controversies, except once—when her divine 
motherhood was attacked by the error of Nestorius 
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and was defined as dogma by the Council of Ephesus 
(431 A.D.). It is, then, difficult to account for the ap- 
pearance and success of the Assumption Apocrypha 
unless they sprang from and appealed to a belief al- 
ready present among Christians. And the presence of 
such a belief is all the more likely in that there are 
various ecclesiastical decrees that condemn the Apo- 
crypha, but none that condemn the Assumption. 


THE “DorMITION” 


The liturgical feast of Mary, which is called the 
Dormition (the “Falling Asleep”), appears to honor 
her death and the entry of her soul into heaven much 
in the same manner as we today, following an ancient 
custom, call the day of a saint’s death his birthday and 
celebrate his feast, whenever possible, on that day. 
Yet a closer inspection will show that there is some- 
thing quite unusual in Mary’s “Falling Asleep.” The 
liturgy suggests to us that the faithful knew more 
about the matter than the prayers in the Mass were 
saying. If we turn to the many homilies on the Dormi- 
tion left by the Fathers we find the difference between 
Mary’s death and that of other saints clearly stated: 
in her death she is incorruptible, a privilege that is 
asserted for no one else. Together with this, there is 
nobody anywhere who claims to possess this incorrupt 
body, a boast that would have been inevitable if any 
one believed it to be still on earth. A Christian who 
believes the virgin body of the Mother of God is incor- 
rupt and is not on earth can place it only in heaven. 

Very shortly after the Apocrypha appeared they be- 
gan to undergo revisions that would make them more 
acceptable as history. The attempts were so unsuccess- 
ful that the whole endeavor was at last abandoned. 
And yet the liturgical and theological development of 
the Assumption begins at almost the same time as the 
historical development was given up. It was as if the 
misguided historical defense of the doctrine aroused 
Christians to realize that their theological reasons for 
belief in the Assumption must be put forward, so that 
truth might conquer error. The Fathers of the Church 
drew their dogmatic reasons for this belief from 
Mary’s perpetual virginity and her divine motherhood, 
which, taken together, gave her a pledge of imcor- 
ruptibility and an incomparable dignity among all 
created persons. From the time that this theological 
defense of the Assumption began it has grown steadily 
in popularity and richness, has become ever more 
vital, while the historical defense, based on the Apoc- 
rypha, has lain dead many centuries. 

Catholics today recognize that the Assumption is 
most probably contained in the prophecy given to 
Adam of the woman’s total victory; that it is in all 
likelihood alluded to by St. John in the Apocalypse; 
that a pre-existing belief in the Assumption almost 
surely accounts for the origin and first success of the 
Apocrypha; that the feast in honor of Mary’s “Falling 
Asleep” celebrates her incorruptibility; and that Mary’s 
perpetual virginity, her divine motherhood and her 
parallelism with Christ, taken all together, unequivo- 
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cally demand for her all possible privileges, among 
them an ending similar to Our Lord’s Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

The sketchy bits of early evidence that we have 
noted may seem to form an exceedingly shaky founda- 
tion on which to build a complicated theological argu- 
mentation that rises to so firm an assertion as to de- 
clare: The Assumption of Mary has been revealed by 
God. It is granted that this evidence alone may be 
valid only for suggesting to an individual person that 
the Assumption may be revealed; it is enough to 
arouse a suspicion, but hardly to generate a certitude. 

The individual believer is not left to rely on his own 
powers of discernment, 
however. He has as guide 
and support the whole 
current of the Church’s 
thought on the doctrine, 
The Church, through the 
scholarly work of her the- 
ologians and the devotion 
of her children in the lit- 
urgy, has made it clear that 
what an individual may 
suspect to be the meaning 
of the evidence in this case 
is certainly its meaning. 
The Church does not fasten 
her eyes on a text of Scrip- 
ture or the statement of a 
Father; she does not add 
up the evidence to find its 
sum total. Looking over 
the field that extends from 
her foundation up to the 
present, she sees the mean- 
ing of the whole, and there- 
fore knows the meaning of any detail, however insig- 
nificant it may appear. Her method is not to lay hold of 
and assent to a few isolated bits of revelation. She 
takes into her heart and mind the totality of the explicit 
data first given her and, as meditation and occasion 
prompt her, discloses more and more details implicit 
in the data. She had, for example, always held these 
two truths: that sin can never be associated with Our 
Lady and that all freedom from sin comes through the 
merits of Christ. As time went on it became clear to 
her that original sin is truly sin, and that Christ’s merits 
are able not only to release us from sin already con- 
tracted but to preserve us from contracting it. Once 
these notions of sin and redemption were realized, it 
was apparent that the Immaculate Conception of Mary 
is contained in those two truths. 

Similarly, in regard to Mary’s Assumption, the 
Church recognizes that her belief in the presence of 
Mary’s glorified body in heaven is nothing more than 
the fuller understanding of the privileges the Church 
has through the centuries recognized as belonging to 
the Virgin Mother of God, who follows her Son from 
earth to heaven step by step. And if the Church now 
points backward and says that the Assumption is con- 
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tained, for instance, in the prophecy in Genesis, it is 
not from necessity of “justifying” her present ex- 
plicit belief, but to show with gladness that she has 
penetrated more deeply into a truth that’ was always 
hers. This is the kind of function performed by her 
active faith; it gradually develops her doctrine into 
richer detail, not by outside accretion as moss gathers 
on the north side of the tree, but by expansion from 
within, like the tree itse] growing from the kernel. 


Way a DEFINITION? 


Since the Catholic world is at one in its belief in 
the Assumption, it may be asked, “Why bother to 
define what all agree on?” In the normal course of 
events the Church lives in peaceful possession of her 
doctrine, dispensing it as needed to the world, and 
is driven to define it solemnly only when rebellious 
children have attacked something that all believe. An 
attack was the invariable prelude to a definition until 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. 
Then, for the first time, the Church broke the pattern 
to define a doctrine that was practically unopposed. 
Looking back, we can now see a providential guidance 
in her action. The immediate occasion, which itself 
was enough to explain the definition, was a universal 
longing throughout the Church to see signal honor 
done to the Mother of God, and Pius IX was happy 
to gratify it. But with the definition of che Immaculate 
Conception the Pope also cleared the ground of all 
difficulties as to whether the Pope alone were infallible 
in his definitions, and thus opened the way for the 
Vatican Council’s definition of papal infallibility in 
1870. That Council, agreeing that papal infallibility 
had been revealed, debated only the opportuneness of 
its definition. 

And without presuming to forecast the designs of 
God’s providence, we can see today a special oppor- 
tuneness in defining Our Lady’s Assumption. The 
present age is remarkable for the violence it has done 
to the human body. Our civilization alone, with its 
increased tempo and heavy industrialization, has taken 
heavy toll among us in physical, nervous and mental 
disorders. In building ourselves an easy and more 
convenient way of living we have subtly wrecked 
many who must work to sustain this way and live in 
it. This quiet violence, if I may so speak, has been 
crowned with the horrors of modern war and concen- 
tration camps, in which we see a kind of dizbolic 
climax to our perhaps unconscious trend. The human 
body has been degraded before, but rarely with such 
evil pleasure and never with such insatiable lust. We 
are filled with disgust and unbelief to see how the age 
has labored to assert and emphasize the body’s cor- 
ruptibility; how it has heeded, in its perverse way, the 
warning that man is dust and will return to dust, and 
has given no thought or credence to his future resur- 
rection and immortality. 

The ultimate destiny of man’s body was proclaimed 
and promised in Our Lord’s Resurrection. In Mary's 
Assumption, as the first fulfillment of His promise, He 


endowed her body with immortality so that it never 
knew corruption. To define this revealed truth, with 
the attendant solemnity, is forcibly to remind us that 
the return to dust is but a stage in the body’s progress 
from mortality to immortality, in its progress from the 
wound inflicted by original sin to its redemption in 
Christ. 

May the Mother of God and our Mother, who lives 
in the body in heaven, intercede for us so that we may 
realize the destiny awaiting the human body and treat 
it, in ourselves and our neighbors, with the respect 
that destiny should command. 


A Marian shrine 
in Hiroshima 





Hubert F. Schiffer, S.J. 





Tue FIRST ATOM BOMB in human history ex- 
ploded only eight city blocks from the Jesuit Church 
where I was stationed in Hiroshima. I have seen the 
end of the world, concentrated on one city. 

It lasted only one second: a sudden flash—fearfully 
frightening—and then... B A N G! Hiroshima, which 
up to that minute had housed 500,000 people, was 
suddenly wiped out from the face of the earth. What 
was left was only darkness, blood, burns, moans... . 
and fire, fire, fire!) What had happened? Nobody 
knew. The survivors had no time to ask questions, and 
the 130,000 dead didn’t care. 

Seventy thousand more died during the next few 
weeks from burns, wounds and exhaustion. Most of 
the survivors were wounded. Terror spread over the 
atom-bombed desert that once had been a proud city. 
Ten days later peace finally came. It was August 15, 
the feast of Our Blessed Mother’s Assumption. 


Mission RECONSTRUCTION 


Rev. Hugo Lassalle, the Jesuit Superior in Hiro- 
shima, and his three assistants were all more or less 
seriously injured. Twelve hours after the disaster they 
were rescued. Radiation had weakened their blood, and 
their wounds did not heal for several months. They 
slowly recovered at our novitiate, built for young 
Japanese Jesuits three miles out of Hiroshima. The 
novitiate, too, was badly damaged, but it could still be 
used. A hundred and thirty people, many severely 
burned or wounded, picked up by the Fathers on the 
streets, found shelter there for the next six months. 


(Rew. Hubert F. Schiffer, S.J., survivor of the first atom 
bombing, is now in the United States, making a survey 
of labor-management relations. He will soon return to 
the University of Hiroshima to pioneer in building 
sound industrial relations in Japan.) 
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Some stayed over a year. The Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, who had lost their convent and all their belong- 
ings, helped the Jesuits to nurse the sick. Medicine and 
food were extremely scarce. Every room was filled 
with patients, even the corridors, chapel and library. 

Several months later the Superior and one assistant 
returned to what had once been Hiroshima. They had 
to build their own little wooden hut, half as big as a 
private garage. A few weeks later, with an open-air 
Mass, they celebrated the first postwar Christmas in 
Hiroshima. It was shivering cold, but everyone in the 
small congregation knew that he needed a special 
blessing. The daily work of the two Fathers consisted 
almost exclusively in helping the sick and the poor. 

And then, one morning, something strange hap- 
pened: three Buddhist bonzes came to visit the priests. 
At first they talked about the terrible destruction in 
Hiroshima, about the 200,000 who had died, sacrificed 
for peace. But soon the visitors changed to another 
subject: they praised the beauty of 
the Catholic liturgy, told the aston- 
ished priests how much they liked 
Gregorian chant, asked many ques- 
tions about the monastic life, medita- 
tion and prayer. Finally, the chief 
bonze asked: 

“Would you priests and your faith- 
ful eventually be willing to say 
prayers for peace?” 

“Certainly,” answered Father Las- 
salle, “we are doing it already every 
day.” 

“You see, Father, it’s like this: we 
will build up a new Hiroshima, a bet- 
ter one. But most of all, the hearts of 
men should be made better. There Fe 
should be no more war or hate. We y 
don’t blame anyone for what has happened here. After 
all, we Japanese started this war. But we survivors in 
Hiroshima have all seen the terrible consequences of 
modern warfare. We don’t want that to happen again 
—anywhere on earth. 

“Now, you Christians, and we Buddhists likewise, 
know that it is impossible to preserve peace with- 
out religion and prayer. What we want is to have a 
Memorial Shrine for perpetual prayer right in the 
center of atom-bombed Hiroshima. We don’t yet know 
your religion too well, but would it eventually be pos 
sible for you Catholics to set up such a shrine for con- 
stant prayer in the center of our city?” 

The two priests could hardly believe their ears. A 
Catholic Memorial Shrine in this Buddhist city? Hiro- 
shima had always been a Buddhist stronghold with 
hundreds of temples, each one a center of pilgrimages. 
It had been strongly anti-Christian. And now—this? 

Slowly, the Superior asked: “Why don’t you Bud- 
dists do that? Hiroshima was a Buddhist city.” 

The chief bonze shook his head: “Our prayers are 
not strong enough. What we all need now are prayers 
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that really reach heaven. [ have read your Bible, and 
| know that your prayers are better than ours. Besides, 
you Catholics have nuns who get down on their knees 
and pray to God all day. That’s what we want; we 
need many powerful prayers.” 

“If we Catholics build this shrine,” answered Father 
Lassalle, “we would like to dedicate it to Christ’s 
Mother, to the glorious Assumption of Our Blessed 
Mother into heaven. Christ’s Mother is always praying 
for us in heaven, and she wants nothing more than 
world peace.” 

“We are only too glad to agree to this,” replied the 
bonzes. “Nothing in this world will be a better symbol 
for peace than the heart of a mother. Please, Father, 
think it over and do what you can.” 

iltistony OF Farru 

This was not the first time that Buddhist bonzes 
praised Our Blessed Mother. St. Francis Xavier landed 
in Japan on August 15, 1549, the feast 
of Our Lady’s glorious Assumption. 
And with that day began a period of 
abundant blessing, and progress for 
the Japanese mission. Soon hundreds 
of thousands were baptized, including 
feudal lords, samurais, and many 
Buddhist bonzes. Letters of the first 
Jesuit missionaries show time and 
again how the Japanese converts com- 
bined a deep understanding of Christ's 
Passion with reverence for His Mother, 
how they loved to say the rosary, with 
how much devotion they held proces- 
sions, carrying pictures of Christ and 
his Blessed Mother. Xavier had reason 
to be proud of his Japanese converts: 
“Among all the nations in the Far East 
that I know, the Japanese are best disposed towards 
our Christian way of life.” 





Three hundred years of cruel persecution could net 
completely destroy the seeds that Xavier had planted. 
All the early Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries were 
killed, every known Christian was martyred. But seven 
generations later when missionaries were able to 
return to Japan, they found that there were still over 
60,000 Catholics hidden in the mountains or in small 
fishing villages. They still sang the Ave Maria in Latin! 


Not only that, they tested the true faith of the new 
missionary with these three questions: “Are you mar- 
ried? Are you united with the People in Rome? Do 
you pay your respects to the Mother of Christ?” Only 
then did they tell him: “Father, our hearts are the 
same as yours. We have kept the faith of our fathers.” 


Our Blessed Mother seems already to be at work to 
give her Memorial Shrine the deepest possible mean- 
ing and a world-wide spiritual influence. 


The largest Tokyo newspaper, Asahi, sponsored a 
nation-wide contest for architectural designs for Hiro- 
shima’s Memorial Shrine: “We felt that something 
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should be done to commemorate Hiroshima’s heroic 
sacrifice, something which would stand as a living 
memorial to world peace. On account of the unique 
character of this Shrine we decided to hold a nation- 
wide competition for plans and ideas. The style of the 
memorial should embrace four elements: it should be 
modern, in Japanese taste, monumental and religious.” 

In a special solemn Act of May 11, 1949 the Jap- 
anese Parliament has named Hiroshima a “National 
Symbol of Peace,” to be rebuilt as a spiritual and cul- 
tural centre. 

In St. Francis Xavier's time Jesuit and Franciscan 
missionaries worked side by side in the Japanese mis- 
sion. To carry on this tradition Father Lassalle called 
Franciscan nuns of the Blessed Sacrament (4108 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio) to Hiroshima for per- 
petual adoration at Our Lady’s Memorial Shrine for 
World Peace. They will say one rosary every hour, 
day and night, for peace, for living and deceased war 
veterans, and for benefactors of the mission. This will 
be Hiroshima’s answer to Our Lady of Fatima’s plea 
to say the rosary often for world peace. 

The Japanese are particularly pleased that nuns 
from America have answered their S.O.S. for prayers, 
and are now promoting this world-wide crusade of 
prayer for world peace. Even before the sisters arrived, 
the Japanese in Hiroshima organized a crusade of 
daily rosaries. Most of the participants have to walk 
long distances before they meet in the rectory, but 
people in Hiroshima, more than anybody else in the 
world, have reason to understand the necessity of 
praying for world peace. 

A “Golden Book of Prayer” will be preserved at the 
Shrine, containing the names of living or deceased war 
veterans who fought that we might have peace. Rela- 
tives and friends have already sent in the names of 
4,300 veterans from eleven different nations. Many 
more are expected to do so soon. 

The Holy Father has granted his Apostolic Blessing 
“to all who contribute spiritually or materially to this 
Memorial Shrine for World Peace” and wrote in his 
answer to Father Lassalle’s report: 

We are confident that you will not fail to profit by 

this unique occasion. ... We are following with 

paternal interest how the devastated city of Hiro- 
shima is rising from its ruins, and the plea which 
the chief Buddhist bonzes have made for a Cath- 
olic Memorial Shrine where prayers always will 
be offered for world peace. Go forward, accept 
this challenge with great courage and invincible 
confidence in God. 
Hiroshima is slowly regaining its former greatness. 
Observers predict a population of one million in the 
near future, double what it was at the time of the 
bombing. 

But more important is Hiroshima’s spiritual prog- 
ress. During the last three years the Catholic popula- 
tion in the Vicariate of Hiroshima has increased 
by seventy-five per cent. Up until this year the 
Vicariate, which denotes an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
comprised five civil provinces, but it now comprises 











only four. Hiroshima City itself is leading the rest 
of the Vicariate in conversions. Indicative of the 
trend towards Catholicism was the fact that during 
three days in 1948 no fewer than 16,000 Buddhists 
saw their first Catholic movie in Hiroshima. The 
showing was organized by the active St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. In 1949, the total attendance at Hiro- 
shima’s Catholic Lecture Forum, consisting of talks 
by the missionaries, was 32,000. During 1950, 8,000 
Buddist bonzes in the vicinity of Hiroshima have 
asked for a priest to give talks on Catholicism. 

Hiroshima’s mayor, Shinso Hamai, and the City 
Council have decided to show the world how much 
the former Buddhist city has changed already: one 
month ago I had the privilege, together with two Jap- 
anese sisters from Hiroshima, of presenting a gift from 
Hiroshima to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, D. C. Hiro- 
shima’s mayor and City Council had sent a crucifix as 
a symbol of good will and gratitude for spiritual and 
material assistance from America. This crucifix was 
indeed a symbol: it was carved from a giant 400-year- 
old camphor tree that once stood in the grounds of 
the famous Buddhist temple “Koku-tai-ji,” where the 
remains of the feudal lords of Hiroshima are en- 
tombed. After the tree died in the atomic blast, its 
wood was used to carve a symbol of resurrection, faith 
and prayer. 

Hiroshima’s Memorial Shrine is now being built. At 
8:15 a. M. on August 6, 1950, exactly five years after 
the explosion of the first atom bomb, a Japanese Jesuit, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Aloysius A. Ogihara, Apostolic Admin- 
istrator of the Hiroshima Vicariate, blessed the corner- 
stone of Our Lady’s Memorial Shrine for World Peace, 
and sang a solemn Requiem High Mass for all the 
victims of World War JI. 

The whole city of Hiroshima is waiting for the 
solemn dedication of the Memorial Shrine, which will 
take place on August 15, 1952, the feast of Our Lady’s 
glorious Assumption. 

We hope and pray that under Mary’s motherly 
guidance and protection the words of Prince Taka- 
matsu, the Emperor’s brother, may be verified in the 
year to come: 


Peace came on August 15, 1945, the exact date 
that St. Francis Xavier started preaching in this 
island state. We are now on the threshold of a 
new world history. Four hundred years after St. 
Francis Xavier, Japan has again started as a new 
country—a peaceful, cultural state. .. . The faith 
that St. Francis Xavier brought to Japan is not 
dead, but still alive. Not only that, it will live for- 
ever. ... We Japanese are now firmly determined 
to follow the footsteps of St. Francis Xavier. We 
pray to God to protect us and help us work in that 
cause. 


The feast of Our Blessed Mother’s Assumption into 
Heaven has twice already marked a most important 
progress in the 400-year history of the Japanese mis- 
sion. The dedicati | of Our Lady’s shrine at Hiroshima 
may open a third great era for the Church in Japan. 
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Did the Jesuits 
oppose definition? 





Cyril Vollert, S.J. 





(Epitor’s Note: On September 14, George Weller 
filed a dispatch from Vatican City for the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service about the impending def- 
inition of Mary’s Assumption as a revealed dogma. 
His dispatch asserted: “The Society of Jesus, or Jesuit 
order, which has been gradually becoming the bell- 
wether of progressivism in the church, has done its ut- 
most to block this doctrine from becoming dogma.” 
Mr. Weller’s dispatch was not published in the Chi- 
cago Daily News itself, but appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and (to our certain knowledge) in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, the Passaic (N. J.) Herald 
News and the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times. Where 
else this myth was published we have ‘been unable to 
ascertain, but the dispatch was sent to over fifty news- 


papers.) 


Tre ST. LOUIS Post-Dispatch of September 14 car- 
ried a story under the by-line of one George Weller 
that was sped from Rome via Special Radio through 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. The headline 
stated: “Impending New Dogma, Mary’s Ascension, 
Stirs Heated Debate.” A subhead adds the clarifica- 
tion: “Divine Passage into Heaven to Be Proclaimed 
Nov. 1 by Pope over Objections by Jesuits.” After 
referring to a behind-the-scenes dispute raging for five 
years as to whether the Assumption should be declared 
a dogma, the article continues: “The Society of Jesus, 
or Jesuit order, which has been gradually becoming 
the bellwether of progressivism in the church, has 
done its utmost to block this doctrine from becoming 
dogma.” Despite these sinister goings-on, Pope Pius 
XII at length decided against the Jesuits, but “only 
after a large but loose plebiscite of the clergy showed 
a very heavy majority in favor.” 

Anyone who has had the opportunity to keep abreast 
of the literature on the Assumption that has poured 
from Catholic presses during the past dozen years can- 
not suppress a shock of amazement when confronted 
by these accusing lines. If the article had attested that 
Jesuits were doing their utmost to promote the defini- 
tion of Mary’s Assumption as a dogma, no surprise 
would be felt. But the statement that the Society of 
Jesus “has done its utmost to block this doctrine from 
becoming dogma” is so astounding that it calls for a 
check on the facts. 

First of all, be it noted, Mr. Weller gives no sources 
whatever for his incredible assertions. He hints vague- 
ly of tips emanating from “high Vatican quarters,” 
which, to anyone who has lived in Rome and heard 
Roman gossip, means exactly nothing. Moreover, he 
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The awaited announcement of the doctrine of the 
Assumption has received wide coverage in our 
American press. Unfortunately some of that coverage 
has been ill-informed and misleading. A particularly 
bad specimen of reporting is here examined by Rev. 
Cyril Vollert, S.J., dean since 1940 of the theological 
seminary at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


names no names. He does not tell us who these Jesuit 
obstructionists were; he merely says that the Society 
of Jesus, as such, “has done its utmost to block this 
doctrine from becoming dogma.” Thirdly, if we scru- 
tinize the historical and theological accuracy of our 
informant, we may form our own conclusions as to his 
reportorial reliability. 

Thus, he speaks of the Pope’s verdict against the 
Jesuits “after a large but loose plebiscite of the clergy 
showed a very heavy majority in favor.” This is a 
peculiar version of the response made by the bishops 
of the world to the apostolic letter, Deiparae Virginis, 
sent out by the Holy Father on May 1, 1946. In this 
document the Pope officially requested the bishops, 
who, as the successors of the Apostles, are the author- 
itative teachers in the Church, to communicate to him 
their mind as to whether the bodily assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin into heaven could be defined as a 
dogma of faith, and whether, along with the priests 
and people of their dioceses, they desired such a 
proclamation. 


CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 


Mr. Weller also tells us that “St. John of Damascus, 
according to St. Juvernal [sic], asserted in 451 that the 
Apostles were at her bedside when she died.” This is 
an unprecedented achievement on the part of St. John 
of Damascus, as he was not born until more than two 
centuries later than the date mentioned. Our special 
correspondent does not hesitate to clarify theology for 
his readers. “The Virgin Birth,” he assures us, means 
“that Christ was borne into Mary’s womb by the Holy 
Ghost, not by her husband Joseph’—a truly precious 
bit of biological lore. He further instructs us that the 
Immaculate Conception means “that Mary’s own birth 
was free of the sin of Eve.” Surely in Rome, of all 
places, even a reporter could learn from “high Vatican 
quarters” that the Immaculate Conception has to do 
with Mary’s conception, not her birth, and that Our 
Lady needed no special privilege to be “free of the 
sin of Eve.” Everyone, except Eve herself, is free of 
the sin of Eve. The hereditary blight that plagues all 
of us, Mary alone excepted, is the sin of Adam. 

But all this is quite negative, and merely raises mis- 
givings about Mr. Weller’s trustworthiness as a re- 
porter of easily ascertainable facts. Let us look at a 
few items of evidence that will enable us to judge 
whether the Society of Jesus “has done its utmost to 
block this doctrine from becoming dogma.” 

On March 12, 1933 the Very Reverend Wlodimir 
Ledochowski, the then Father General of the Society 
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of Jesus, submitted to the Supreme Pontiff, in the name 
of the whole Order, a formal petition requesting the 
dogmatic definition of the Blessed Virgin’s assumption 
into heaven. After the death of Father Ledochowski 
in late 1942, the disturbances of the war years pro- 
hibited the convening of a general congregation to elect 
a new head for the Socicty. But in September, 1946 
authorized representatives of all the provinces, vice- 
provinces and major missions of the Order converged 
on Rome to constitute the twenty-ninth General Con- 
gregation of the Society. This congregation elected the 
Very Reverend John Baptist Janssens as the General of 
the Order, and among its other enactments decreed 
that a new petition concerning the Assumption should 
be addressed to the Holy See. On October 23, 1946 
the petition was officially presented to the Pope by 
Father Janssens, acting in the name of the General 
Congregation and of the entire Society. These were 
strange procedures to be adopted by an Order bent on 
doing “its utmost to block this doctrine from becoming 
dogma.” 

At the time of the Vatican Council, eighty years ago, 
some two hundred prelates petitioned 
Pope Pius IX that steps be taken 
leading to the solemn definition of 
Mary’s Assumption. During the inter- 
vening years so many requests have 
poured into Rome that two learned 
scholars were authorized to collect 
and classify the huge mass of material. 
These two were Jesuits, Fathers Wil- 
liam Hentrich and Rudolph De Moos. 
The publication, in 1942, of their 
mammoth work, Petitiones de as- 
sumptione corporea B. V. Mariae in caelum definienda 
ad S. Sedem delatae (“Petitions to the Holy See 
to have the bodily assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary into heaven defined”), unloosed a new flood 
of petitions. It was very influential in inducing Pius 
XII to issue his apostolic letter Deiparae Virginis, re- 
questing the bishops of the world to send in their 
views. And the almost unanimous response of the 
bishops in favor of the definition was the last step 
leading to the Pope’s decision to make the ex cathedra 
definition on November 1 of this year. Father Hentrich 
continued his task of gathering and classifying peti- 
tions, and published a summary of new petitions in 
the 1949 volume of the periodical Marianum. His 
lengthy article is the source of some of the facts here re- 
counted. The point to be noted is that Fathers Hent- 
tich and De Moos, both Jesuits, have signally failed 
to do their part in “blocking” the definition. Quite the 
contrary. 

So much for the head of the Society, its governing 
body and Fathers Hentrich and De Moos. What about 
the rank and file? Among all the seminaries, theological 
faculties and ecclesiastical universities conducted by 
the Society of Jesus, none is so influential or so closely 
bound to the Holy See as the Gregorian University in 
Rome, which is directly under the authority of the 
General of the Society of Jesus. On June 29 and again 





on December 12, 1946, the Gregorian University, led 
by its Rector and the deans of the various faculties, 
petitioned the Holy Father to define the dogma of the 
Assumption. In the same year the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute and the Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
Studies, both conducted by Jesuits and each the most 
important institution of its kind in the world, sub- 
mitted similar requests to the Holy See. Petitions for 
the definition of the Assumption have arrived in Rome 
during the past four years from the Jesuit Schools of 
Theology and Philosophy of Pullach in Germany, Val- 
kenburg and Maastricht in Holland, Louvain in Bel- 
gium, Heythrop in England, Milltown Park in Ireland, 
Naples and Chieri in Italy, Zi-Ka-Wei in China, Mont- 
real and Toronto in Canada, Buenos Aires in Argen- 
tina, and Weston College in Massachusetts, Woodstock 
College in Maryland, West Baden College in Indiana, 
St. Mary’s College in Kansas and Alma College in 
California. 

This is a very incomplete list, and represents only 
those Jesuit Faculties of Theology and Philosophy 
whose petitions I happen to have heard of. Undoubt- 
edly petitions have been sent in by 
Jesuit scholasticates in Spain, where 
Jesuits have been energetic in writing 
in favor of the dogmatic definition 
and in fostering Marian congresses 
that submitted petitions. With regard 
to France, I have no information 
other than that the Province of Cham- 
pagne has requested the proclamation 
af the dogma. 

Nor have American Jesuits been 
behindhand in promoting the defini- 
tion. At the first meeting of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America in New York, June, 1946, the 
members as a whole voted unanimously to beg the 
Holy Father to define the Assumption as a dogma of 
divine faith. Not only did the Jesuit members do their 
part to make the vote unanimous, but the petition 
itself, a model of brevity and clarity that has been 
widely quoted in the Catholic press in many countries, 
was drawn up by the Reverend John Francis Sweeney, 
S.]., of Woodstock College. 


Lonc LrrerRARY RECORD 


Compiling a list of books and articles written by 
Jesuits in favor of the definability of the Assumption 
would be an enlightening but tedious occupation. 
From the time of St. Peter Canisius, Francis Suarez 
and St. Robert Bellarmine down to the latest article 
published in 1950, Jesuit theologians have zealously 
defended the ancient tradition about the Assumption, 
and during the past hundred years have pronounced 
their verdict that the teaching could be defined. No 
Jesuit theologian has ever written against the Assump- 
tion. And during the decade from 1940 to 1950 hun- 
dreds of Jesuit writers, in the goodly company of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Benedictines, Servites and 
a host of other theologians, have earnestly advocated 
the definition of the doctrine as desirable in our own 
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day. As all books and articles written by Jesuits must 
be turned over to officially appointed Jesuit censors 
before they are cleared for publication, we may judge 
whether any directive to “block” the definition of the 
Assumption has ever been issued. When Pope Pius 
XII defines the dogma on November 1, no Catholics 
will leap higher with joy than the 30,000 Jesuits scat- 
tered throughout the world. 

During the four hundred years and more of its 
never-dull history the Society of Jesus has often been 
the target of slander and calumny. For the most part, 
Jesuits are inclined to ignore attack and to devote their 
time and energy to the positive works of their varied 








apostolate. But cast aspersions on their loyalty to their 
beloved Queen and Mother, and you are likely to find 
them not so amiable. In particular, they have a quite 
special devotion to the doctrine they have so eagerly 
desired to see raised to the glory of a dogma of divine 
faith. For the date on which Saint Ignatius Loyola 
and his first companions vowed themselves to God in 
the chapel of Montmartre in Paris, and thus laid the 
foundations of the Society of Jesus, was August 15, 
1534, Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption. 

Mr. Weller’s “inside story” about Jesuit attempts to 
block the definition of Mary’s Assumption is therefore 
a myth, without the slightest foundation in fact. 





Bay State bans 
*““God’s Little Acre”’ 


Robert F, Drinan 








SomerHINc HAS HAPPENED in Massachusetts 
which to the avant-garde may seem like a recurrence 
of a Puritan neurosis but which to those who are con- 
cerned about the indiscriminate distribution of por- 
nographic pocket books may be a real sign of hope 
(see “An open letter to some publishers,” Am. 4/22). 
On July 26, 1950 the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
unanimously decreed that Erskine Caldwell’s God's 
Little Acre was obscene within the meaning of Massa- 
chusetts’ recently revised law on obscene literature. 
On September 12 the same court by a 4-3 decision 
ruled that James M. Cain’s Serenade, while not free 
from objectionable sex episodes, could not be said to 
be as a whole substantially obscene. 

The Bay State’s recent campaign to do something 
about the current flood of obscene literature dates 
from 1945, when Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit was 
banned as obscene by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. The case in that instance was a criminal suit 
brought by the Attorney General against a book dealer 
for trading in obscene literature. The bookseller was 
convicted, whereupon there was a general hue and 
cry that book agents should be able to know before- 
hand what Massachusetts authorities would consider 
obscene and thereby be able to protect themselves 
against prosecution. Accordingly, the Massachusetts 
legislature revised the Commonwealth’s statute on ob- 
scenity so that the Attorney General could bring a 
civil suit in order to obtain the view of the Supreme 
Court on a particular volume. If the court decided 
against the book this was fair notice to the booksellers. 
The revised law also provided that expert testimony 
should be had on the literary and cultural qualities of 
the allegedly obscene work so that these qualities 
could be weighed by the court against any possible 
obscenity. 
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The first test case was Kathleen Winsor’s Forever 
Amber. The court found that sexual episodes abound 
to the point of tedium in Amber; but these are related 
without such realistic detail, the court ruled, as to 
make the book as a whole obscene. The Attorney 
General tried again, and this time he had a better 
subject for his purposes—God’s Little Acre, by Erskine 
Caldwell, America’s most censored author. The Acre 
had sold four million copies in the twenty-five-cent 
edition, the Attorney General showed, and not a few 
of these were to the youth of the Bay State. In the 
judicial hearing which followed, the publishers 
brought forward literary experts and sociologists who 
justified Caldwell’s realism. John Chamberlain, edi- 
torial writer for Life, and Lewis Gannett, book critic 
for the New York Herald Tribune, testified that the 
accent on sex in the Acre was necessary to the author's 
purpose, which was to study a group of frustrated 
characters whose only outlet was sex. 

Caldwell himself appeared at the hearing and was 
not spared a few embarrassing moments. The new 
Massachusetts law makes the manner in which an 
allegedly obscene book is published and advertised 
relevant to the question of its actual obscenity. Cald- 
well was therefore asked what he intended when he 
wrote in a preface to his Acre in 1933 that “so far it 
seems that its [the Acre’s] readers have been mainly 
those seeking sensation and pornography”’—but that 
he would be happy to sacrifice many such readers if 
some of the people actually portrayed in the novel 
could read it. It was brought out also that Caldwell 
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SORT TE OC RISENER RD mS 


had at least acquiesced in his publisher's inclusion in 
all copies of the Acre the text of a judicial opinion of 
a New York court to the effect that the Acre was not 
as a whole obscene. 

Superior Court Judge Fairhurst concluded from the 
hearing and from his reading of the Acre that the book 
would not, taken as a whole, stimulate sexual passion 
in a person with average sex instincts. This view was 
unanimously rejected by Massachusetts’ highest court, 
which held that the treatment of sex in the Acre some- 
times descends to outright pornography and _ that, 
while the Acre may possess literary merit, sincerity 
and art do not necessarily dispel obscenity. 

Cain’s Serenade had been joined with the Acre by 
the Attorney General but Serenade was cleared. Judge 
Fairhurst held the latter not obscene on the question- 
able grounds, among others, that the book had sold 
over a million copies (mostly the twenty-five-cent edi- 
tion) during the ten years of its existence and that 
“public opinion over a decade can ordinarily be relied 
upon to remove objectionable material from the public 
bookstalls.” Serenade, as we have said, slipped by the 
Supreme Court in a 4-3 decision. 


THe DECLINE AND FALL oF Osscentry Laws 


New York and Massachusetts are the only States 
which in the past quarter-century have made any at- 
tempt to enforce their laws against indecent literature. 
The Federal courts have also processed a few cases 
under the national] laws which forbid the importation 
and interstate transfer of obscene material. The vindi- 
cation in 1933 of James Joyce’s Ulysses is the most 
famous indecent-literature case in the Federal courts, 
perhaps in the whole history of U. S. censorship. The 
trial judge found Ulysses emetic but not aphrodisiac—- 
a good distinction. 

The New York courts have tended to trim down the 
statutes on impure literature to cover only works for 
which there could not possibly be any use or value 
save to exploit the weakness of the prurient. As a 
result, New York has banned only three books since 
1920, and these went pretty far. 

Massachusetts easily claims first honors in its prohi- 
bition of salacious literature. Contrary to the common 
view, however, the Massachusetts law on obscene 
literature is not more severe than the laws which exist 
in every State in the union and of which the Bay State 
law is the prototype. But the Massachusetts author- 
ities, spurred on by the vigilante Watch and Ward 
Society, have taken the anti-obscenity law somewhat 
more seriously than most other States. The first pros- 
ecution was in 1821, when The Memoirs of a Woman 
of Pleasure was summarily banned by the Supreme 
Court, which incidentally took special care to efface 
from the court record any indication of the contents 
of this volume, whose authoress seems to have been a 
bit ahead of her time. In the century that followed, 
Massachusetts censorship regularly flared up into a 
cause célébre. Much to the glee of their publishers, 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 


lude, Dreiser's American Tragedy, D. H. Lawrence's 
Lady Chatterly’s Lover, among others, were declared 
to be corruptive of Massachusetts morals. 

The general public conclusion from the Massa- 
chusetts experience seemed to be, rightly or wrongly, 
that judicial censorship, by making a book notorious, 
did more harm than good. This chant was taken up 
everywhere and censorship laws came to be held in 
popular contempt and, like all such hated laws, be- 
came virtually unenforceable. Scarcely any defender of 
censorship laws as they now exist can be found. Even 
the Boston Herald, which is about as rock-ribbed as 
anything New England produces in these latter days, 
roundly criticized the Commonwealth’s proscription 
of God's Little Acre. 

- Literary people heap scorn and disdain on present 
censorship practices, but the more moderate among 
them would seem to tolerate and indeed promote 
censorship if done wisely and by the right people. 
Bernard De Voto, writing in Harpers for July, 1949, 
admits that “the two-bit reprint houses” have been 
asking for precisely what they have received in Massa- 
chusetts, because of their pornographic book jackets. 
But De Voto practically denies the right of the state 
or of the courts to be the judge of what is obscene. 
He does not say, however, that censorship by a group 
of literary people or a blue-ribbon jury would be ob- 
jectionable. Even Erskine Caldwell, in an interview in 
Publishers’ Weekly, May 14, 1949, admits that there 
has to be some sort of censorship. He suggests that a 
representative group of a city’s professional people 
should act as a panel to consider any book before it is 
brought into court. Such a system, he feels, would be 
less arbitrary than judicial censorship. 

The opinion of legal theorists follows much the 
same pattern—rejecting present practice in obscenity 
cases but admitting the necessity of some censorship. 
There is, it is true, a very articulate group of legal 
writers who seem to oppose censorship in all its forms; 
such appears to be the thesis of Ernst and Seagle’s 
To The Pure: A Study of Obscenity and the Censor. 
The sounder and probably the majority view among 
lawyers, however, admits that the centuries-old com- 
mon law against obscene literature cannot and should 
not be liquidated even in a post-Freudian world. Pro- 
fessor Zechariah Chafee of Harvard, foremost U. S. 
expert on the Constitution and freedom of speech, ac- 
cepts this latter view in his Free Speech in the United 
States, published in 1941. Chafee feels that the law 
must place some limit “on the literary discussion of 
the relations between the sexes and that when this 
limit is passed the police or other government officials 
must take vigorous measures.” Such a statement, how- 
ever, as Professor Chafee realizes, only poses the prob- 
lef of censorship, which is how and where the line 
between decency and indecency is to be drawn. 

There can be little doubt that there is a growing 
public conviction that something must be done to clean 
up the bookstalls, at least in the juvenile and comic- 
book departments. On December 5, 1949 Canada 
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passed a law making the sale of “crime comics” illegal. 
A bill to censor comic books in New York State was 
vetoed by Governor Dewey in 1949 on constitutional 
grounds, but the State legislature has appointed a 
joint committee, with a $15,000 appropriation, to study 
the comics situation. Three bills in Massachusetts to 
set up censorship commissions for the comics are still 
pending. The Catechetical Guild has for over a year 
now issued a list of approved comics through Topix. 

Pocket books with alluring jackets have run into 
trouble in places other than Massachusetts. The Am- 
boy Dukes, by Irving Shulman, was cleared in Novem- 
ber, 1949, by an Ontario Court. Nine novels, among 
them God's Little Acre, are on trial for obscenity in 
Philadelphia. The lower court in an opinion by Judge 
Bok cleared the novels on the principle that the statute 
in question forbids only that type of literature which 
would incite its readers to imminent criminal be- 
haviour. 

Despite these trends, however, the fact is that most 
States and cities are totally derelict in their duty to 
protect the public and especially the young from in- 
citements to lascivious thoughts and unnatural desires. 









And no matter what norm of morality a man may fo}- 
low in matters of sex, he can hardly deny that there 
is some right and duty on the part of the state as parens 
patriae to protect its sexually stable subjects from 
erotic allurements. Some State laws and court decisions 
have in fact gone beyond this and suggested that the 
state must protect the less sexually stable citizens, even 
the prurient and children of all types and ages. 

The State of Massachusetts, it seems to this writer, 
is to be commended for its courageous attempt to 
modernize and utilize the available legal machinery 
against obscene literature. Such action is an unhappy 
substitute for a little responsibility on the part of book 
publishers and book merchants. If Catholic women’s 
clubs can use their influence to curb the distribution 
of obscene literature (see “An open letter to women’s 
organizations, AM. 7/29, p. 444), why cannot Catholic 
Lawyers’ Guilds use their special skill to devise ways 
to modernize and enforce the censorship laws which 
are being honored in the breach nearly everywhere? 
Perhaps the imposition of fines on certain irresponsible 
publishers is the only way left to teach them that they 
have a responsibility to the public. 











Goliath at large 


SOVIET POLITICS: 
Dilemma of Power 








By Barrington Moore Jr. Harvard U. 
425 p. $6. 


Scholars are increasingly examining the 
problems which confront a free society 
because of Marxism, as put into prac- 
tice in the Soviet Union. Mr. Moore takes 
his place among them as a social scientist. 
His method is to use the criteria of the 
integrated social sciences. This is not a 
conventional method but it is promising. 
With it he proposes to find out to what ex- 
tent pre-revolutionary ideas have been 
put into effect in the Soviet Union and 
which of them have been modified and 
abandoned. Thirty-five pages of refer- 
ences to original sources prove how ex- 
tensive his preparation has been. 

The “dilemma” exists for the author in 
the discrepancy between the means, 
which have resulted in the monolithic 
totalitarian structure of the Soviet State, 
and the ends of Marxist (Leninist) ide- 
ology. 

For the Christian the dilemma poses no 
such embarrassment. He recognizes that 
the supposed final ends of Marxism, abso- 
lute freedom (the withering away of the 
state) and absolute material equality (to 
each according to his needs) are utopian, 
because our destiny is a supernatural one. 
The means, moreover (dictatorship of the 
proletariat, police terrorism, re-education 
through labor camps), are evil and ab- 
solutely unacceptable. 

The dilemma does, nevertheless, have 
a certain validity for others—those who 
are sincerely convinced of the possibility 
of Marxist ends and are so won by the 
promise of paradise on earth that they 


are blinded to the human sufferings 
which are the price of admission. 

But how “sincerely” convinced can one 
be? To try to estimate a man’s sincerity 
makes obvious the fallacy of the “scien- 
tific,” objective answer. Where is em- 
pirical, scientific proof that the Marxist 
leaders, especially Lenin and Stalin, real- 
ly believed sincerely in the realization of 
the ends, all the discrepancy between 
them and the means used notwithstand- 
ing? We can judge only by their state- 
ments, but there is no objective test for 
those statements. Soviet practice certainly 
does not give us the objective test for 
them, but it did provide, to Mr. Moore’s 
sociological way of thinking, an objective 
test for “Mr. Sumner’s axiom, ‘stateways 
cannot change folkways,’” when “direct- 
ed social change” was effected through 
the collectivization of the Russian peas- 
antry. 

This “valuable check upon a major as- 
sumption of social sciences” is not a 
check at all. That forcible driving into 
kolkhozes of the poorer Russian peasants, 
terrorized by the annihilation of the 
wealthy and middle-class peasants, is no 
proof whatsoever of a change in folkways. 
Their preference for the present agricul- 
tural set-up is at least doubtful. 

This method and spirit cannot lead to 
the conclusions Mr. Moore offers. He says 
on page 216: “With certain shifts of em- 
phasis, Communist doctrine would be 
congruent with the institutions and prac- 
tices of Western democracy, as Stalin’s 
Constitution of 1936 reveals.” It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Bill of Rights 
(Art. 125) of the Stalin Constitution ex- 
ists only on paper. The very text of the 
Constitution (Art. 126) contradicts it. 

It is very difficult to expect a better 
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understanding by the public at large of 
the Communist threat when objective re- 
searchers, after years of studies, express 
such views. The use of a peculiar socio- 
logical jargon (“pattern,” “institutional- 
ized behavior,” “directed social change,” 
and so on) tends to obscure the most 
monstrous mockery of the dignity of hu- | 
man being in modern times. 

Even his friendly fellow expert, Mr. 
Crankshaw (New York Times Book Re- 
view Section, September 17, 1950), found 
Mr. Moore’s “objective” method “suffer- 
ing from an excess of skepticism border 
ing on superstition.” ANDREI GORDON 





The road to Rome 





HOUSE ON THE SANDS 





By John L. Bonn. Doubleday. 310p., $8. | 


Father Bonn’s new book is a biographical © 
novel. It follows the career of Francis 
MacNutt, American diplomat at the Vati- ( 
can during the pre-World War II years. | 
Brought up by wealthy Protestant grand- 
parents in a small, Midwestern town, 
Francis found the one great reality of his | 
life as a boy in the Real Presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the local Catholic 
church. His surreptitious visits to the [ 
church and convent there led to his being 
sent away to boarding school in New 
England. His faith persisted, however, 
and through a wasted, debt-ridden youth | 
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at Harvard and a social whirl in London's 
esthetic inner circle, this conviction about 
the truth of the Real Presence remained 
the only reality of goodness he tasted. 
With the realization of his wasted years 
came a period of serious language study 
in Belgium, a walking tour in the Alps 
and, finally, conversion and baptism at 
Rome in 1883. A trip to Mexico involved 
him in a half-dead political intrigue. 
There was an interlude in France, where 
he led an almost eremetical life for a year 
with Father Kenelm Vaughan. England 
was the scene of his attempt to help 
found a new religious order. Studies for 
the priesthood in Rome were at length 
discontinued when the Pope assured him 
he would never be a priest. Back in 
America he was first appointed secretary 
of the U.S. delegation at Constantinople 
and later chargé d'affaires in Spain. The 
reason for his peremptory dismissal from 
the American diplomatic corps was still 
a mystery to him after a year back in 
Washington. But after a trip to the Orient 
word came of his appointment as Cham- 
berlain to Pope Leo XIII. The remaining 
chapters deal with his Roman career as 
Papal Chamberlain and diplomat-at-large 
during the years immediately prior to and 
during World War II. 

If his childhood impressions of the Real 
Presence are the inner theme of his life 
and of this book, then the secondary 
theme of both must be the extraordinary 
and brilliant list of his friendships and 
acquaintances. He met and was friendly 
with most of the great figures of his day, 
not merely in America but all over con- 
tinental Europe. Oscar Wilde, Cardinal 
Manning, the Fathers Vaughan, President 
Cleveland, Cardinal Merry del Val, Popes 
Leo XIII and Benedict XV, Archduke 
Karl and Prince Felix of Austria are but 
a few of the illustrious persons the book’s 
hero knew on quite intimate terms. 

It is against the background of the 
fading glory of European nobility in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century that 
the spiritual ideals of Francis MacNutt 
took contrasting form. He continually saw 
his glamorous diplomatic position and his 
flattering friendships as failures of empty 
vanity in the light of his faith. This is the 
house built on sands. In his declining 
years he saw all the political and social 
ideals he worked for seemingly crumble 
in the upheaval of the new revolutions 
that shook Europe in the nineteen- 
twenties. 


The book is written with deep sympa- 
thy for the man, Francis MacNutt, and a 
kindly depth of understanding for the 
small weaknesses of many great persons. 
The author’s handling of the characters is 
deft and masterly. He portrays the most 
complex of personalities with a very few, 
quick strokes and does so more than satis- 
factorily. Perhaps this is a necessary vir- 
tue in the writer, because the book teems 
with personalities, more than half of 
whom are historical. One fictional charac- 


ter, Jim, Francis MacNutt’s life-long 
friend, seemed to change in mid-story 
from being a sluggish, dull and emotion- 
less young man to a back-slapping extro- 
vert. But the early characters, both 
fictional and historical, are drawn with 
exceptional ease and finesse. Oscar Wilde 
and Dr. Morgan are among the excel- 
lent examples. 

The changing intensities of melancholy 
in the moods of the main character are 
delightfully revealed by a careful and 
rare use of semi-impressionist descrip- 
tion. 

The book will be a treat for everyone 
who likes a serious novel as well as for 
students of history who like a picture 
atmosphere in their chronicles. 

DANIEL FOGARTY 


The Church and the Nations 


THE VATICAN AND ITS 
ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Charles Pichon. (Translated from the 
French by Jean Misrahi.) Dutton. 3882p. 
$4.50. 


Now that the United States has taken a 
leading role in world affairs, Americans 
have become conscious as never before 
of international relations and the world 
roles of other Powers. The Papal States 
occupied a key position in international 
relations for centuries—roughly until the 
French Revolution—and then after a cen- 
tury’s eclipse the Vatican again began to 
play an important role in world affairs. 
Today the Pope is recognized universally 
as one of Europe’s foremost statesmen, 
and the Vatican as one of the world’s 
most important diplomatic centers. 

It is therefore good to have Charles 
Pichon’s Histoire du Vatican so excellent- 
ly rendered into English. Pichon is a 
French Catholic newspaperman who has 
been stationed at the Vatican for several 
decades. His Histoire du Vatican, pub- 
lished in 1947, combined a journalist’s 
style with a scholar’s painstaking research. 
As a Catholic, Pichon understands the 
Church from the inside; as a journalist, 
he is objective in analyzing the general 
trends of the Vatican’s relations with the 
world and in judging the work of indi- 
vidual Catholic leaders. His book, which 
incidentally won the French Academy’s 
Prix Montyon, has been smoothly trans- 
lated into readable English by Professor 
Jean Misrahi of Fordham. 

This book consists of five long chap- 
ters. The first two trace the history of the 
Church from its beginning, the first of them 
going through nearly 2,000 years down 
to the death of Pius IX in 1878, and the 
second running from the accession of 
Leo XIII t:ll the present time. This fore- 
shortening of history is well done. The 
ninety-page first chapter sweeps through 
nineteen centuries of Vatican history 
with a sure sense of judgment and with 
proper emphasis on the various items 
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Pichon has selected for inclusion. The 
second chapter properly goes into more 
detail, discussing personalities and _poli- 
cies in as much as they lead up to the 
Vatican’s present position in world af- 
fairs. 

The third chapter courses through the 
Church’s history again, studying its rela- 
tionship with the non-Christian peoples 
of the world. The emphasis here is nat- 
urally on problems arising out of the 
Church’s missionary work, from the Apos- 
tles’ time till our owa. The fourth chap- 
ter is the “Union of the Churches and the 
Unity of the Church,” centering on three 
subjects: the Oriental Schism; the Protes- 
tant movement of the last four centuries; 
and Anglicanism. Especially interesting is 
Pichon’s discussion of the unity move- 
ment in Christian circles today. It is the 
most intelligent handling of this subject 
we have seen in English these last years. 

The final chapter is a study of the Vat- 
ican’s position in relation to the world’s 
two goliaths today: the United States and 
Russia. It was obviously written in 1946, 
and it should have been revised for this 
translation of 1950. 

This reviewer is agreeably surprised to 
find so wide a subject covered so com- 
petently, Pichon possesses not only a thor- 
ough knowledge of Church history, but 
also—a rare gift—sound historical insight. 
Church historians will disagree with one 
or another of his judgments, as this re- 
viewer does with the preeminent posi- 
tion he gives to Leo XIII as against 
Pius IX and the last four Popes. But 
these are matters on which specialists 
themselves do not agree, and Pichon’s 
position is always defendable. 

There is only one serious objection to 
be made against The Vatican and Its Role 
in World Affairs: it is written by a Catho- 
lic Frenchman who cannot help identify- 
ing the Vatican’s foreign policy too close- 
ly with that of his native country, as, for 
example, on the Rhineland issue after the 
first World War. The Vatican has always 
managed to take a more catholic view 
than has the French foreign office. With 
this one reservation, however, this book 
is recommended as “must” reading for 
those who want to understand interna- 
tional affairs today, especially for Catho- 
lics who want to know the part played by 
the Vatican. Tuomas P, NEILL 





THE UNITED STATES IN A 
CHAOTIC WORLD 





By Allan Nevins. Yale. 252p. $6. 
This book (volume 55 in the famous Yale 
University series, “The Chronicles of 
America”) is, on the whole, merely a 
straightforward examination of American 
foreign policy during a critical period 
following one war and on the eve of a 
second. It is able rather than brilliant 
and is priced much too highly to have 
very wide appeal. 

Perhaps the best chapter is the first 
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wherein the guiding traditions of Ameri- 
can foreign policy are examined. Nevins 
is somewhat exercised over George Har- 
vey’s foolish remark that “the national 
American foreign policy is to have no 
foreign policy.” He shows that while it 
may not always have been a good one, 
this country most certainly has always 
had a policy in foreign affairs. Further- 
more, it has shown itself to be as con- 
sistent as most nations. 

Down to the First World War, it was 
a favorite belief of the American people 
that they stood aloof from the quarrel- 
some Old World. Accordingly, they took 
little interest in foreign affairs. This in- 
different attitude was due to such factors 
as the perfectly natural preoccupation of 
the people with their great domain. 
Then, too, there was (and unfortunately 
still is) our “sheer ignorance of other peo- 
ples.” This was especially true of frontier 
districts. In addition, there was _ that 
widespread sense of our superiority over 
peoples not fortunate or smart enough to 
have adopted republican _ institutions. 
Finally, there existed a strong body of 
distrust of European statesmen who, it 
was averred, were entirely too sophisti- 
cated and cunning. 

That «!! of this was true, and that 
much of it is still, is patent. Yet it over- 
looks the fact, as Nevins points out, that 
in every generation Americans through- 
out the entire history of this country 
have evinced a lively interest in foreign 
affairs. Moreover, a great change came 
with the First World War. More Ameri- 
cans than ever before now became con- 
scious of foreign affairs, and new agen- 
cies for systematic study were established, 
such as the Council on Foreign Relations 
and the Foreign Policy Association. New 
libraries specializing in the field, such as 
the great Hoover Library at Stanford, 
came into existence. Church groups and 
service organizations devoted more time 
to foreign-affairs lectures and study 
groups. So, too, did the newspapers and 
magazines, as well as the newer medium 
of radio. 

Americans learned that our first great 
tradition in foreign relations is our ten- 
dency to support democracy (popular 
self-government) throughout the world. 
A second basis of our foreign policy is 
(or rather was) a negative one—to avoid 
all needless entanglements with foreign 
states. This should not be construed to 
mean isolationism, since that has never 
been our historic attitude. The third basis 
is the Monroe Doctrine and the fourth 
concerns our repeated attempts to secure 
freedom of the seas. Then follow the 
famous Open Door policy and the aban- 
donment of discriminations in maritime 
facilities and our consistent opposition to 
tariff discriminations. 

Thus far our foreign policy has been 
“a mixture of caution and old-fashioned 
liberalism.” The other side of the coin 
reveals, however, that we have not al- 
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ways been gallant er decent but that we 
have more than once been guilty of “an 
exceedingly selfish and even predatory” 
role. A good example of this, of course, 
centers about our territorial expansion. 
Another would be our “improper eco- 
nomic and financial expansion.” 

As stated above, this chapter is by far 
the best. The others are more or less 
routine analyses of such topics of interest 
during these years as disarmament, the 
lost peace, dollar imperialism, the Japa- 
nese threat and our dealings with our 
Latin American neighbors. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHonNEY 





ESTHER 
By Norah Lofts. Macmillan. 163p. $2.50. 


Recently in Women in the Old Testament 
Mrs. Lofts drew “twenty psychological 
portraits” that exhibit remarkable skill in 
making these women live afresh in the 
reader’s imagination. In the present book 
she confines herself to one woman and in 
many ways shows the same artistry. There 
were, however, peculiar difficulties in this 
task. The story is told rather fully in the 
Bible, and the actions are there motivated 
with convincing power, so that many lim- 
its are placed upon rewriting it. Mrs. 
Lofts has not entirely succeeded in over- 
coming these handicaps. 





Tender romance is thrown as a cloak 
over many of the harsh features of the 
familiar tale. Vashti’s disobedience is at- 
tributed to her contempt for the king and 
her longing to get back to her own fam- 
ily circle. The king is bored by affairs of 
state and pushes Haman forward because 
he enjoys his flattery and his amusing 
antics. Esther dislikes Haman because in 
his clever mimicry he is making the king 
ridiculous, and her dislike leads her to 
speak against him to the king with such 
boldness as to cause an estrangement be- 
tween her and the king just before the 
murderous plot against the Jews ripens in 
Haman’s mind. The unchangeableness of 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which figures largely in the Bible, is 
merely mentioned, and the king is ready 
to revoke the decree against Vashti and 
actually does so, together with that 
against the Jews. The massacre of the 
Jews’ enemies is omitted. A cute note at 
the end pictures the author as fulfilling 
the prophecy, attributed here to Esther, 
that somebody will eventually tell the 
story. This sounds strange, since the tale 
was told centuries ago in the Bible and 
is repeated regularly by the Jews at their 
feast of Purim. 

On the whole, Mrs. Lofts’ interpreta- 
tion has more of the tone of Victorian ro- 
mance than of the stark realism of the 
Bible record and, while providing easier 
reading, it lacks the dramatic drive of the 
original. WitiiaM A. Down, S.J. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 








By S. J. Curtis (with foreword by Dor. 
othy L. Sayers). Newman. 285p. $3.25, 


Dr. Curtis has written an introductory 
work designed for the undergraduate stu- 
dent or the general reader who is making 
his first acquaintance with Scholastic 
thought. It is a brief, accurate and in- 
formative survey of Christian philosophy 
from St. Augustine to Nicholas of Cusa 
based on the standard secondary sources, 

An educator’s experience of undergrad- 
uate limitations has guided the author in 
his presentation. Technical terminology 
has been reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum; quoiations from the philosophers 
under discussion are always given in the 
vernacular; suggested readings have been 
limited to works readily available in Eng- 
lish. A chronological chart giving the 
dates of the principal Western thinkers 
and a well-drawn schema illustrating the 
chain of being in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas are additional features which 
will recommend Dr. Curtis’ book to in- 
structors in college and adult education 
classes. 

The chapters dealing with St. Thomas, 
the controversy over Universals and the 
Arabian philosophers, are admirably done. 
One could wish, however, that the treat- 
ment of Augustinian philosophy were a 
little clearer and fuller. St. Augustine re- 
ceives a scant half-chapter and, in conse- 
uence, his theory of Divine Illumination, 
which is of such great importance for the 
understanding of the later Franciscan 
School, never becomes quite clear. The 
six pages which are devoted to St. Bona- 
venture are scarcely enough to do justice 
to the great contemporary of St. Thomas. 
Over-brevity in the description of Scotus’ 
distinctio formalis a parte rei gives the 
impression that there is no difference be- 
tween it and the Thomistic major rational 
distinction and the connection between 
their Augustinian philosophy, and the in- 
terest of the Franciscan philosophers in 
the empirical sciences is not brought out 
with sufficient emphasis. 

There are, moreover, a few oversights 
which should be noted in the list of sug- 
gested readings. At the end of his chapter 
on St. Anselm, Dr. Curtis states that there 
is no English translation of his philosoph- 
ical works, though the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company’s little book containing 
the Proslogium, the Monologium and the 
Cur Deus Homo has been in print for 
several years. Likewise the list of selected 
writings of St. Thomas makes no mention 
of Dr. Pegis’ Basic Works of St. Thomas 
(Random House) or his smaller Introduc- 
tion to St. Thomas (Modern Library), al- 
though any American professor would 
place these volumes in first place on his 
list of recommended readings from St. 
Thomas. 
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FOR NEWMAN LOVERS 





THESE NEWMAN BOOKS 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
$2.00 


Cardinat Newman’‘s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and their 
bearing on life and conduct. Arranged by Daniel 
M. O'Connell, S.J., for private study and for use 
in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION of 
CATHOLICS $2.00 


Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered by 
Newman in England in 1851, make up a volume 
marked by humor, satire, brilliant analysis and 
unequalled style. Arranged by Daniel M. O’Con- 
nell, S.J., for class and private reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2.00 


Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons selected to show 
his style and to serve as examples of sacred 
oratory. The best and all the favorites in one 
book—superb for spiritual reading. Edited by 
Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. 


KINDLY LIGHT $2.00 


Several hundred meditative passages—all extracts 
from Newman's Plain and Parochial Sermons, con- 
verted, with slight changes of text by Daniel M. 
O'Connell, S.J., into prayers or reflections leading 
to prayer for thoughtful readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2.00 


A companion volume to Kindly Light, compiled of 
short extracts from Newman’s sermons, transla- 
tions and personal prayers. Compiled and edited 
by Daniel M. O'Connell, $.J. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
$2.00 


Cardinal Newman's best known work. Foreword 
by Hilaire Belloc. 47 pages of notes by the 
editor. Kingsley correspondence and Kingsley 
reply. Arranged for private and classroom study. 


Order now from 


AMERICA PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








A well-written chapter on medieval 
schools, and another containing a brief 
sketch of medieval mysticism, should 
do much to help the student of medieval 
philosophy understand the cultural and 
religions influences on its development. 


Geratp A. McCoot, S.J. 





Rosert F. Drinan, member of the 
Washington, D. C. bar, is a student at 
Weston College and contributes fre- 
quent articles on legal topics to 
AMERICA. 

Tuomas P. Neu, professor of history at 
St. Louis University, is the author of 
Makers of the Modern Mind and a 
frequent contributor to historical per 
odicals. 

Tuomas H. D. Maunoney has taught 
history, international relations and gov- 
ernment for many years, and is co- 
author of The U. S. in World Affairs 

ANDREI Gorpon is the pen name of a 
prominent student of world affairs. 





THE WORD 











“My kingdom,” said Jesus, “does not be- 
long to this world” (John 18:36, XXII 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


Up on the corner of the avenue there’s a 
combination newsstand and novelty shop. 
Its proprietor is an aged and friendly 
Hibernian named Mike, who likes to play 
a kind of game with me. He only lets me 
pay for my paper every second time. “My 
turn tonight,” he'll say and push the 
nickel back at me. 

The other night he hobbled to the door 
with me and we stood for a minute on 
the sidewalk listening to an energetic cor- 
ner orator campaigning for election votes. 

Mike sighed enviously. “Father,” he 
said, “I wish I could have stayed in poli- 
tics. I don’t think I’ve been really happy 
since I had to quit.” 

I had heard Mike’s history. It seems he 
was very near the top years ago. But 
they say he was more honest than diplo- 
matic and was finally let out because of 
that. 

“I don’t know how many people get 
what they want out of life,” Mike was 
saying, “but I’m certainly one of the fail- 
ures! Here I am running a two-bit store!” 

This was a time for silent sympathy. 
There was something in my mind but I 
didn’t say it. I left Mike with his melan- 
choly and went home. 

Mike, you see, is like the rest of us. 
He forgets the beautiful principle Christ 
taught us when He stood trial before 
Pilate. It is all in the Sunday gospel of the 
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feast of Christ the King. When asked if 


He was a king, Our Lord answered that 
His kingdom was not of this world, He 
wanted to show us that the real kingdom, 
the real life in which success or failure jg 
important, is the life of the spirit. What 
I wanted to tell Mike was that when he 
failed in his ambitions, it was only his 
secondary career he lost. His primary ¢a. 
reer, his very first profession, was ‘still 
offering him success if he would accept 
its challenge. His kingdom wasn’t in poli. 
tics but in living a good Christian life, 

Mike reminds me, too, of the tens of 
thousands of people who are not satisfied 
with their lot, even though they don’t 
consider themselves complete failures, 
Hew often they must be tempted to dis. 
couragement! And how unreasonable that 
they should! The failure of this life’s 
hopes does not necessarily affect our posi- 
tion in the eternal life of the kingdom of 
God. And how warmly consoling it is to 
know that anyone can be a success in 
God’s kingdom. 

At the end of the gospel Christ sets 
down the credentials of the citizens of 
His kingdom. After explaining that He 
came on earth for the purpose of bearing 
witness to the truth, He points out that 
all who belong to the truth are the sub- 
jects in His kingdom. For the ambitious 
as well as for the discouraged, here is a 
challenge. If you can both believe and 
live by the truth, then you belong to the 
truth and to the Kingdom of Christ. Do 
you ambition great success? Then seek it 
in your first profession—in becoming more 
and more perfect in living by the truths 
that Christ taught. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











BLACK CHIFFON, the second produc- 
tion imported from London while the sea- 
son is still practically brand new, may not 
be a play of great importance, but it 
serves as an adequate vehicle for distin- 
guished acting by Flora Robson and a 
brilliant supporting cast. These English 
actors have something our native troupers, 
with few exceptions, haven’t got—an in- 
definable something (perhaps it’s only 
their casual assurance) that lends dignity 
and importance to a script beyond its in- 
trinsic worth. Given a play of consider- 
able merit, like the present John Wild- 
berg production, they endow it with the 
glow of significant drama. 

While the play at the Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre may be less distinguished 
in writing than performance, Lesley 
Storm, the author, has learned how to 
pack a usually dry and technical subject, 
in this instance a Freudian impulse, with 
interest and suspense. A prosperous Lon- 
don housewife, with her daughter already 
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married and her son’s wedding only a few 
days off, steals a black chiffon nightgown 
in a department store. She is detected, ar- 
rested and booked for trial two days later. 
Her theft is so irrational, since the lady 
could well afford to purchase the article 
she stole and has previously shown no 
tendency toward kleptomania, that the 
lawyer retained by her husband calls 
upon a psychiatrist to reinforce her de- 
fense. 

The psychiatrist discovers an emotional 
mother-son relationship, too complicated 
to be explained in a short review, and is 
certain that he has come up with a de- 
fense that will assure her acquittal. When 
the lady learns the details of her proposed 
defense, and realizes how nasty it will 
look in the newspapers, she prefers to be 
judged as a common thief and accept 
whatever penalty the court decides to im- 
pose. A Freudian compulsion may relieve 
her of legal guilt, she reasons, but it does 
not remove her responsibility as wife and 
mother. 

Miss Robson, starred in the leading 
role, is superb as the mother who refuses 
to escape personal disgrace by ruining 
her son’s marriage. Raymond Huntley and 
Anthony Ireland, as the puzzled husband 
and the understanding psychiatrist, are so 
close to perfection that the difference can 
hardly be noticed. Other members of the 
cast could not be better without more 
important roles. 

Charles Hickman directed the produc- 
tion; Larry Eggleton designed the set; 
and Natalie Barth Walker, whose name 
appears in smaller print in the playbill, 
selected the costumes. All three were 
competent in their respective fields. If 
asked for a one-sentence appraisal of 
Black Chiffon, I would say it is skilfully 
written, tastefully mounted and_per- 
formed by an English cast—which means 
the acting is superlative. 


LEGEND OF SARAH, produced by Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden, is a labored effort in 
sex comedy that should have been sent 
to the laundry before it was presented in 
the Fulton. The direction, by Benn W. 
Levy, is so fumbling that it reduces a 
splendid actress like Ethel Griffies to 
mediocrity, and a capable comedian lik« 
Tom Elmore to the level of Keystonc 
comedy, throwing books instead of cus- 
tard pies. If Marsha Hunt is a beautiful 
leading lady, it is because the Lord made 
her that way, without the help of Mr. 
Levy. Ralph Alswang designed the sets. 
which are superior to their purpose. Ditto 
the costumes by Ben Edwards. 

It is difficult to understand how James 
Gow and Amaud D’Usseau, who wrote 
Deep Are the Roots, could be the authors 
of this inept comedy, unless it was be- 
cause they thought stepping off the curb- 
stone would prove more profitable than 
another venture in social drama. It’s my 
Prediction that it won't. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











For discussion this week we have a rich 
and varied assortment of that species of 
tear-jerker which is sometimes libelously 
and patronizingly referred to as _ the 
“woman’s picture.” 


THE MINIVER STORY. The popularity 
of the first movie about Mrs. Miniver 
rested not so much on its quality, which 
was dubious, as on the particular recep- 
tivity at the time to a tribute to the cour- 
age of embattled Britain in the face of the 
blitz. No such ready-made audience re- 
sponse is available to its sequel, which 
reduces Jan Struther’s charming English 
housewife to the level of a typically noble 
and all-wise “soap-opera” queen. Having 
come through the war with her chin up, 
Mrs. Miniver (Greer Garson) is doomed 
to die in the postwar period of one of 
those unspecified, fatal maladies with 
symptoms carefully arranged to suit the 
convenience of the plot. Before shuffling 
off this mortal coil she goes graciously, 
tactfully and heroically about the task of 
setting her family’s lives in order. By 
simple feminine intuition she senses the 
cause of her husband’s (Walter Pidgeon ) 
lack of faith in his country’s future, and 
with an equally simple, practical gesture. 
which a mere man would never think of. 
she sets him right. In a five-minute con- 
versation she talks an aging, irresistible 
and, unfortunately, married war hero 
(Leo Genn) out of his long-standing in- 
fatuation with her daughter (Cathy 
O'Donnell). Finally, perhaps to prove 
that class consciousness has disappeared 
from the British social structure, she 
beams with maternal approval on the 
girl’s subsequent romance with the green- 
grocers ambitious son (Richard Gale). 
Cinematic emphasis on virtue is to be en- 
couraged, but The Miniver Story is a 
maudlin and unfortunate  caraciature 
thereof. (MGM) 


WALK SOFTLY, STRANGER is the old 
story of the crook (Joseph Cotten) who 
reforms through love, this time for a crip- 
pled heiress (Valli). Taken on its own 
terms the plot is cryptic, contradictory 
and quite impossible to believe as a 
whole. The main trouble is that the char- 
acter of the leading man, who is sup- 
posed to change from a plausible confi- 
dence man pursuing nefarious ends to a 
sincere and repentant lover, is so por- 
trayed that he seems like the same nicc 
fellow throughout. Despite this almost 
insuperable obstacle, the love story of the 
two principals has many moments of gen- 
uine poignancy and insight into human 
nature, and the production in general has 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


3 Fundamental Prayer Books 





THE RACCOLTA 


All the official Indulgenced Prayers of the 
Church. Prayers and devotions for every 
occasion, including ejaculations, Litanies, 
novenas. 700 pages, 444” x 7”, Printed in red 
and black. Im. Lea. $4.25 


OTM LEER 


THE PSALMS 
The entire 150 Psalms and the Canticles, in 
Latin and English, according to the new 
version. With commentaries, arranged for use 
as a prayer book. 450 pages, 434” x7". Im. 
Lea. $4.25. 


Whit TUASAATUAENTEN ERE SL 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


By Father Lasance. A complete Missal for 
every day of the year in Latin and English. 
With supplement of Masses for the United 
States and for Religious Orders and special 
devotion. 1344 pages, 344” x 6”. Cloth $6. 
Im. Lea. $8.50. Lea. $11. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York &, N. Y. 


Boston {{ Chicago G Cincinnati | San Francisee 3 















24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2 DOZEN IN A GFT Box * 
Print plainiy the name you want to 
go on pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed 
at your expense. Orders shipped to any part § 
of the world at no extra cost. 

Dept. CC3 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. 
47 West 87th Street, New York 19, M. Y. 














ORIGINAL ¢ DEFINITIVE @ 


Leturia’s INIGO DE LOYOLA 
translated by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S.J. 


SCHOLARLY 





“As a piece of historical scholar- 
ship, this book seems near per- 
fection.” Catholic Review Service. 


$4.50 
At your local bookstore or trom 


Le Moyne College Press 
Dept. B, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 








BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Aceredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
€URRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of — Joseph 


Address: The Regist 





THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
aoe for — Dioceses and 





Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 
should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THe RevrreND DEAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Nori 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
, Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
CHo 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Conpuctep BY THE SisTers oF Cuarrry 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, ee. teacher training, 
music, AB. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
merican Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Scienco 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as a re™ subject. Teacher Training 
course offered in all d . . . Many advantages 
incident to ABR in . “capital elty. 
For particulars, address the Registrar 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec. 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts, Us 
usually beautiful Meation. Extensive campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in afl departments. Athletics, 
ge age ate 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, -3 Qte tl Canada; Paris 
and ioc. Address Secretary. 


Marymount ereqeratesy Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Fifth Ave. and 84th Se, 
New York, N. x. ‘sbiiaee Reverend Mother. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


Accredited; College Preparatory and General 
Course. Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor Sports. 
Resident and Day Jr. and Sr. Department. 
In beautiful Bemepe Valley, 40 minutes from New 


York City. Catalogue. SUFFER N, 
Address: The Prefect NEW YORK 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on tha P.R.R. 





GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School end Junior College for 
Girls—15ist Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
I — Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
ding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Cou: ntry Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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a dignity and a lack of the usual garish 
overstatement which may appeal to 
adults. (RKO) 


THREE SECRETS supposes that, when 
a private plane crashes on an inaccessible 
mountain peak, the small adopted son of 
the victims survives. Among the specta- 
tors waiting at the foot of the mountain 
for news of the rescue party’s progress 
are three young women (Eleanor Parker, 
Patricia Neal and Ruth Roman) who re- 
linquished their male offspring on the 
crucial date to the adoption agency used 
by the dead couple and are having a re- 
surgence of mother love for the child 
that might belong to any one of them. 
The documentary-like sidelights on the 
actual rescue operation are absorbingly 
real, but the flashbacks into each girl’s 
past, which occupy most of the footage, 
are both disedifying and more than a lit- 
tle absurd. (Warner) 


A LIFE OF HER OWN may charitably 
be credited with trying to show the hol- 
lowness of material success. The means 
it employs are something else again. Its 
heroine (Lana Turner) is an ambitious, 
small-town girl who invades New York 
and through hard work and natural en- 
dowments becomes a highly successful 
model. However, the only thing she en- 
counters along her hard road that she 
really wants is a mining tycoon (Ray 
Milland) who sets her up in a swank 
apartment and generally makes life worth 
living. Unfortunately he has a wife who 
is 1) very nice and 2) an invalid, a com- 
bination of circumstances which ultimate- 
ly proves too much even for Lana. When 
our heroine has sent her lover away and 
is facing her bleak future courageously, 
the gentleman loses all his money, but I 
don’t believe that was intended to prove 
anything. If I have not already made it 
clear, the picture couldn’t possibly be 
worse. (MGM) Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











AS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
flowed through the week and on into the 
future, the peace and calin of quieter 
epochs were sorely missed. . . . The so- 
cial scene shook with ceaseless fuss and 
tumult. . . . Communities breathed defi- 
ance. . . . In Riverton, IIl., the town 
board, alerted to the tense world situa- 
tion, voted to arm the village marshal 


with a revolver. . . . Women hurled 
torches. . . . When a Miami, Fla., girl 
learned her boy friend drove other 


women around in his truck, she set fire to 
the vehicle. . . . Unpleasantness broke out 
in domestic circles. In Hull, England, a 
housewife, annoyed when her husband 


threw a cup of tea and two eggs at her, 
whispered to her six-year-old son: 
“George, dear, go fetch the hammer for 
mother.” When Junior complied, mother 
tapped George Senior on the head three 
times with the hammer, sent him to the 
hospital for a short stay. ... Uncharitable 
attitudes of divergent types were on view 
during the week. . . . In Fort Worth, Tex., 
a young woman told a judge her husband 
wakes her in the middle of the night and 
says: “You would make a_ beautiful 
corpse.” . . . Critical comments were di- 
rected to mothers-in-law. . . . Dispatches 
from Illinois revealed the existence of a 
judge who advises people contemplating 
matrimony: “If you want to avoid in-law 
trouble, pick your mate from an orphan- 


” 


age. 


Phenomena made possible by the ma- 
chine age were glimpsed....In Aberdeen, 
Scotland, a ten-year-old boy fell into a 
tractor-driven binder and emerged neatly 
tied up in a sheaf of oats. . . . Dissatisfac- 
tion with the shape of things today ap- 
peared in widely scattered sections of the 
milieu. . . . In Italy, a part-Slav, part- 
Italian citizen named Joseph Stalin an- 
nounced he was going to have his name 
changed to Tony Stalin. ... Buzzing 
frayed judicial nerves. In Leeds, England, 
a judge, disturbed during a trial by air- 
planes, instructed a policeman: “I should 
be obliged if you would ask whoever is 
responsible to desist flying low or high 
over this building.” . . . Sadness seeped 
into cells. . . . In Ohio, a prison inmate, 
jailed for bank robbery, received word 
he would have won $1,000 at a theatre 
bank night if he had been on hand... . 
Discouragement fel] on lives outside 
prison walls. . . . In Chicago, burglars 
broke into an elevated-railroad station, 
carried off a 200-pound steel safe filled 
with cancelled transfers. . . . Harassed 
though it was by fuss and tumult, the 
week did, however, witness sincere ef- 
forts to recapture the peace and calm of 
happier centuries. .. . In Kenton, Middle- 
sex, England, a dentist, striving to give 
calm to his patients, set up in his waiting 
room four tanks containing 100 gaily col- 
ored fish. He declared: “Since I installed 
the fish, my patients are more calm. Fish 
fascinate patients. One patient comes to 
watch them although his teeth are now 
all right.” 


There can be no doubt that the dentist 
is thoroughly well-intentioned. . . . Never- 
theless, fish cannot restore true peace to 
the troubled hearts of this twentieth cen- 
tury. ... The interior peace of heart and 
mind and soul, the peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away: 
this can come from only one source—Jesus 
Christ. . . . Christ is speaking to us.... 
He is saying: “Come to Me, all ye of the 
twentieth century who labor and are 
heavily burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
Joun A, TooMEY 


} At your bookstore or from 


| WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND | 


THE 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 
OF GRACE 


By G. H. Joyce, S.J. 


An explanation of the Church’s 
teaching on grace written ex- 
pressly for the laity and avoiding, 
| | as far as possible, technical ter- 
) | minology. Man is considered apart 
from grace to show that by God’s 
dispensation he was not left in 
his natural condition but was 
made a son of God by divine 
adoption and incorporated into 
Christ. The author also treats of 
the supernatural virtues and the | { 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. He shows | 1 
how sanctifying grace is acquired 
and how we can persevere in it. 
This volume will give Catholics 
a clear knowledge of what the 
Church teaches and will enable | 
them to reply to objections or help 
| those who inquire of them regard- 
ing their faith. $2.50 


The Newman Press 
Catholic Publishers 
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Vatican envoy 

Epiror: I wonder why the obvious an- 
swer to Protestant protests against a U.S. 
representative at the Vatican has never 
been given. 

Protestants seem to fear that the Ro- 
man hierachy aims at world domination. 
Why do they not, then, come out in favor 
of a U.S. ambassador at the Vatican—if 
for no other reason than to keep a close 





i * Sale 


1949 Chevrolet 
Original owner in N. Y. area offers excep- 
tionally weli kept automobile at a reason- 
able price. 


Phone-—MOnument 2-0904 


eye on things there? They should either 
stop talking about world domination by 
the Vatican, or stop objecting to U.S. rep- 
resentation there. It is very short-sighted 
not to have a U.S. envoy at the very place 
where the world domination is being 
planned. 
(Rev.) LAWRENCE PEGUERO 
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Beaumont, Tex. 


Re Consumer Reports 

Eprror: I was much interested to see 
your editorial, “Shoes and sex,” in the 
September 23 issue of AMERICA. 

I have been reading Consumer Reports 
for several years, and have been a sub- 
scriber for the past three years. Being a 
family man with a moderate income, I 
have found the Reports well worth the 
price of the subscription. But for the past 


are not as useful to me as they were in 
the past. 

I had not realized that Consumers 
Union was named a Communist front. I 
don’t think that they have injected very 
much of the party line into the Reports. 
It is true that on many issues they have 
taken a stand opposite to that of most of 
the newspapers and magazines. But so, 





NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





VATICAN CITY STAMPS, COINS, etc. Edu- 
cational and devotional. 20 beautiful mint 
Stamps 25¢; Portrait postcard Pope Pius 
Xil_ with facsimile postmarked stamp attached 
25¢; Complete set Holy Year stamps (8) 
40¢, on first day cover 12/21/49 $1; Souvenir 
card with 4 Holy Year coins $1; 16-page 
official booklet in English descriptive Council 
ef Trent with notes on personalities shown on 
affixed postmarked stamps (14) $1.50. Complete 
price lists of philatelic items and unique im- 
ported rosaries available. ROSS-DUGGAN, 
263 Laurel, Sarasota, Fla. 

MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to _ build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85.000 population. PLEASE help us! _ Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smell 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


too, has Amenica. It is surprising how 
frequently America and Consumer Re- 
ports have agreed on controversial issues. 
Of course, I am aware that these opinions 
are not similarly motivated. 

I have decided not to renew my sub- 
scription to the Reports. In a very ma- 
terial way, I am going to miss it. 

I read America from cover to cover 
week after week. I think that you are 
doing a splendid job. Keep up the good 
work. THomas J. FrrzGERALD 

Albany, N. Y. 


(We have been informed by a pastor 
that he dropped his subscription to Con- 
sumer Reports four years ago and sub- 
scribed to Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 
published monthly by Consumers’ Re- 
search of Washington, N. J. He has found 
the latter “both informative and unob- 
jectionable.”—Eb. ) 
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duto-segregation 

Eprror: In the September 2, 1950, issue 
of America, Theophilus Lewis states. 
“The hard-boiled gents in the Kremlin 
know that . . . the shortest road to cop. 
quest is by cutting the nation into frag. 
ments. Class and race conflicts are fo 
mented...” 

One of the most disheartening realities 
of our time is the fact that vast number 
of American Catholics play into the 
hands of the men from Moscow by en. 
couraging and perpetuating the frag. 
mented way of life. We may not, to be 
sure, actually foment conflicts, but too 
large a percentage of us are guilty of 2 
narrow and divisive type of social think. 
ing that shuts out Negroes, Jews, Protes. 
tants, members of some national groups 
and those we consider inferior in social or 
economic status. Please don’t ask us to 
explain how this can be reconciled with 
our professed belief that Christ came to 
save all men. 

What if the Apostles had refused to 
mingle with any but their own kind? 

Our ghetto is snug and comfortable, 
with its carefully wrought “Do not dis- 
turb” sign. Can it be hoped that we will 
leave it voluntarily, for the love of God- 
or will we wait to be blasted out of it. 
like our brethren of Eastern Europe? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosk A. McGratu 


New type face 

Eprtor: I like your new Caledonia face. 

The feature columns’ type is about as 

small as it should get, though. I'm 

squinting! CATHERINE C, FENZEL 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Apology 

Epiror: In the September 23 issue of 
the New Leader I told the story of 
Peter Yarovy, formerly member of the 
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a 





Sore 


Ukrainian Bandera group. I quoted him | 


to the effect that the Bandera movement 
is supported by certain groups in this 
country; among them I mentioned your 
Review. 


In your issue of October 7 (p. 4) you 


pointed out that this statement must be 
based on a misunderstanding. 

I checked again with Mr. Yarovy and 
must correct my statement to the effect 


that he had actually in view the news | 


paper AMERICA published in Ukrainian 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 
I am very sorry indeed about the 
error. Davin J. DALLIN 
New York, N. Y. 
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